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TO MY DEAR LITTLE NIECES 



ELLA, MABEL, AND ROSE, 



IN THE HOPE THAT ITS PERUSAL MAY IMPLANT 



A LOVE OF HISTORY IN THEIR MINDS. 



PREFACE. 



The main facts related in this little book are 
true ; but some additional incidents are intro- 
duced to make the narrative more interesting. 
Many English histories have been consulted : 
principally Tyrrell's and Rapin's ; also Prince s 
Worthies of Devon ; the Saxon Chronicle ; 
Strutt*s Sports and Pastimes; the Story of 
Corfe Castle^ by the Right Hon. George Bankes, 
&c. 

As the time of the reigns of Edgar and 
Edward the Martyr was long before the art 
of printing was invented, it is not surprising 
that there should be some occasional discre- 
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pancies between historians as to dates and 
circumstances. For instance, one author says 
that Ethelwold was privately married to Elfrida 
before he spoke to Edgar about her at all, and 
that he was afterwards re-married ; while others 
say that he was only betrothed. 

It is scarcely necessary to offer an apology 
for the conversations being in modern English. 
Had the characters spoken in the Anglo- 
Saxon language of nine hundred years ago, a 
fuller glossary would have been required than 
is to be found accompanying Chaucer's poems. 
The reader must therefore imagine the conver- 
sations to have been already translated. 



J. S. W. 



Clapham Common, 
Ai>ril 1878. 



QUEEN ELFRIDA, 




CHAPTER I. 

|N the year A.D. 964, when King Edgar, 
named the Peaceable, reigned over Eng- 
land, having quieted the Danes who for 
the last hundred years and more had ravaged 
the country, our story commences. On a 
summer's evening in that year, two travellers 
on horseback were wending their way over the 
great moojr, now called Dartmoor, in hopes of 
reaching the hospitable castle belonging to the 
Earl of Devonshire before nightfall. But they 
could :«not pursue their way very quickly, owing 
to the rugged .nature of. the ground ; and as the^ 
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horses subsided into a walk, their riders fell into 
conversation. They were both young men, the 
eldest scarcely more than twenty-five, and his 
companion perhaps a year younger. They were 
attended by two servitors, whose business it was 
to see after the well-being of their masters, 
watch over the horses, especially at night in 
strange inns, and fight manfully on every occa- 
sion that presented itself, either to uphold their 
masters' honour or their own. Of the four 
individuals mentioned above, the one who was 
the chief amongst them was named Ethelwold, 
a great friend of the king's, and entrusted at 
this time with a mission of some delicacy. 
The young squire who attended him was named 
Redwald, a courageous spirit, whom no fear 
daunted, and who was so attached to Ethelwold 
that he obeyed his slightest wish as well as his 
every command. 

He was the first to break the silence. 

'As we shall soon be at the end of our 
tedious journey from London, will you con- 
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descend, my lord, to tell me what may be its 
object? I have hitherto refrained from in- 
truding on your meditations, fearing a repri- 
mand, but perhaps you may be glad of my 
assistance, though the aid I could offer might 
be small.' 

* Ah, Redwald !* said the other, * I know you 
are always ready to help, and I tender you my 
most hearty thanks ; but in this instance I can 
act better alone. For,' lowering his voice, ' there 
is a lady in the case.' 

'There always is !' said Redwald, by way of 
parenthesis. 

'And,' continued Ethelwold, ' a very beautiful 
lady too, if report speak true. Have you ever 
heard of the Lady Elfrida, daughter to Orgar, 
Earl of Devonshire, to whose castle we are now 
going } The king has heard of her, and wishes 
me to see her, and then to bring him word as to 
her beauty. He no doubt wishes to make her 
his queen if her charms are equal to the position. 
'Tis rather soon for him to forget the lovely 
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Elfleda. I remember even now his grief at her 
death, and the tone of his voice in which he 
said to me, " Ethelwold, my little Edward is 
motherless !" It went to my heart, for I recalled 
his happy marriage only two years before. It is 
sad for the poor child, and therefore we ought 
not to be surprised that the king should be 
looking out for some one to take the mother's 
place.' 

* And yet,' said Redwald, * I doubt whether 
he will find any one as lovely as Elfleda, look 
where he will.' 

At this moment Redwald's horse gave a 
violent start, which almost upset his rider. 

* So-ho, good horse ! ' said Redwald. * So-ho, 
quiet then ! there is nothing here to frighten 
you ; no wolves now, my Kensie, nor any other 
wild beasts, that I am aware of ; though, for the 
matter of that, as I have never been in this part 
of the country before, I know nothing of its in- 
habitants on two legs or four.' 

But here the horse gave another start, and 
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this time both gentlemen saw a tall figure by the 
side of the road, clothed in a long cloak, and 
with an additional covering over the head, 
almost completely concealing the features. The 
woman — for such they discovered the figure to 
be — ^was standing perfectly still with outstretched 
arm towards Ethelwold, who immediately stopped 
his horse and addressed her. 

• Well, my worthy dame, and what would you 
with me t You look as if you wanted to arrest 
my progress. Is it money that you want? I 
have a few stycas* here at your service ; only 
hinder me not from pursuing my journey, as 
the sun will soon set, and then small chance 
will there be of our entering the castle to- 
night' 

'Money!' said the woman, 'keep your 
money ; it will no doubt make you happier than 
it would me. I can get pn very well without 
begging for money. But if you like to hear 

* Styca : the smallest Saxon coin, worth about one- / 
third of a farthing. 
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your fortune told, perhaps I could tell you some- 
thing that would astonish you/ 

^ Doubtless, good dame ; I seldom pass a day 
without hearing something to astonish me. The 
world is full of surprises, and always will be, I 
suppose; until at last we shall get so accus- 
tomed to them, that we shall be surprised at 
nothing/ 

' Listen, Sir Knight,' and drawing herself up 
to her full height, and throwing back the shawl 
over her head, disclosing raven black hair and 
piercing eyes, she pronounced the following 
words in a distinct voice: — 

' Sou loin oeceide t%t frienn 1d)o trn0t0 i^ou, 
Sou toiU tieceide t^^e msili l»fio SoeUtf i^ou, 
flno neceptioit loin nefeat ^wx** 

So saying, she departed with gigantic strides 
over the heather, and was soon lost to sight. 

'By my faith,* said Redwald, who was the 
first to speak, ' a most curious apparition. Do 
you think these people ever prophesy truth.? 
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Or did she only say all this to frighten you ? 
What could she mean ? Whom are you going 
to deceive ? Shall we pursue her, and bring her 
with us to the castle, and have her treated to a 
cold bath in the nearest pond ? * She would 
be sure to struggle as if she were a cat, 
and then she would be accounted guilty of 
witchcraft and left to drown. I like not such 
croakings. 'Tis a pity that we have no monk 
in our company, albeit not every one of that 
kind is brave enough or clever enough to catch 
the ' 

* Nay,' interrupted Ethelwold, * mention him 
not, I pray you.' 

'What, superstitious, my master?' said Red- 
wald, * don't fear what an old woman says. Be- 
sides, she knows nothing of the future, and 
cannot alter the course of events. Forget her.' 

* I will,' answered the other, * and by a good 
chance, is not that the castle yonder with the 
sun shining on its upper windows } To tell you 
the truth, I am not sorry at the prospect of 

• Note I. 
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having more comfortable quarters than we have 
had for the last few nights. This county of 
Devon seems out of the world. Exeter was 
mote tolerable, but there, you may remember, 
the monks took us in. By-the-bye, what snug 
berths they have! No cares, and plenty of 
everything. I suppose the Earl has one of 
some sort belonging to his establishment' 

'Doubtless,' said Redwald. *Stay, is not 
that one of them at the gate, holding a parley 
with the porter.^ He seems to be craving for 
admittance.' 

' We will help him, if possible,' said Ethel- 
wold, who, at the same moment, made a sign to 
the two servants behind to come up closer. 

The drawbridge was up, and the man, who 
was pleading very earnestly with the porter, 
seemed to be from his dress, one of the lower 
order of the clergy ; but on loosening his cloak 
the riders discovered that he carried a small 
harp slung to his side, and his manner and 
appearance were those of a minstrel.* Hd 

* Note i. 
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turned round as they approached, and no 
doubt foreseeing that he would have less diffi- 
culty with the porter if he could induce them to 
speak in his favour, went forward to meet them 
a few paces. 

* You seem in trouble, my friend,' said Ethel- 
wold ; * will not the guard let you through ? It 
is not often that a minstrel is denied entrance.* 

* No, my lord,' said the man at the gate ; 

* that is true enough ; and my master, the Earl 
Orgar, does not like me to turn away any man 
of this calling, for he dearly loves a song or a 
jest ; but you see, 'tis not long since we had a 
young man here in the guise of a minstrel. He 
was led into the supper-room, and played and 
sang far into the night. He almost bewitched 
the Earl, and wHat was more, he quite bewitched 
his daughter, the Lady Elfrida. That is all ; for 
I should be wronging her were I to lead you to 
suppose she loved him ! No, no ' (with a sly 
twinkle in his eye, and a glance at Ethelwold), 

* she would look higher than that. But what I 
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mean is that she can talk of nothing else, and 
will not allow that any minstrel can equal 
Osred.' 

* Well, but/ said Ethelwold, ' let this one in ; 
say that I brought him, and that he knows some 
rare ballads. The supper would be dull enough 
without a little music to enliven us/ 

*And who may you be, sir? I humbly 
crave your pardon for not having asked your 
name before,' said the porter. 

' I sent a man here yesterday to announce 
my arrival,' said Ethelwold. *And if he has 
met with no mishap by the way, he will have 
told you my name.' 

* Pardon, my Lord, I ought to have guessed 
that I was speaking to the noble and valiant 
Ethelwold.' 

So saying, he shouted to his men to lower 
the drawbridge, at the same time pulling a 
huge bell to give notice to all in the castle of 
the arrival of an illustrious visitor. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HEN the travellers had gone through the 
portal, they found themselves in a small 
vestibule, beyond which was another 
heavy gate, placed in the thickness of the walls. 
The sentinels who were stationed here to give 
notice of the approach of any one, either friend or 
foe, passed the naifie of Earl Ethelwold to those 
within, and by the time he and Redwald with 
the servants and minstrel had reached the 
court, all the household were assembled to 
welcome the new guests. Several men came 
forward to assist the riders off their horses, and 
to conduct the latter to the stables, there to be 
well fed and cared for ; while others ran on be- 
fore to acquaint Earl Orgar of the arrival of his 
distinguished visitor. 

The young minstrel, fearing a rebuff if he 
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presented himself alone, kept close to the two 
servants as if he formed part of the company, 
while Ethelwold and Redwald were conducted 
up a winding stair as high as the third floor, 
before their guide at last stopped at a door with 
the intimation that their toilsome ascent was at 
an end. In this castle, the ground-floor was 
used only for stores, and therefore windows were 
not required. The first floor had only loop- 
holes from which to shoot, while the next floor 
had windows so high up that it was impossible 
to look out of them. 

The views around Tavistock are very lovely, 
but although the inhabitants of the castle might 
appreciate the beauty around them, they had an 
additional reason for having windows, and this 
was, that they might be able to discern the 
approach of an enemy, of which they were al- 
ways in dread. The third-floor rooms, there- 
fore, were provided with windows ; and those 
belonging to the long gallery in which the ban- 
quets were held were very handsome. 
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It wanted about an hour to sunset when 

■ 

Ethelwold and Redwald entered the chamber ; 
and as it was nearly time for supper, they were 
only just able, with the aid of their attendants, 
to make such change in their attire as was ab-^ 
solutply necessary after their long and dusty 
journey. They were both handsome men, and 
were not loth to show off their faces and 
figures to the best advantage. Ethelwold also 
had additional reasons for wishing to make a 
good impression on Orgar and his daughter, 
which were, that he had come as a friend of the 
King ; and he fancied that they might be more 
loyally disposed towards him, if they were 
pleased with himself. And then he had heard 
of the beauty of Elfrida, and therefore wished 
to look his best when he should be first intro- 
duced to her. 

They were summoned to the room adjoining 
the banqueting-room by one of the pages, where, 
at the farther end, were seated about four or 
five ladies and gentlemen, who all rose as the 
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new comers entered. Ethelwold knew the Earl, 
as he was often at court, and therefore needed 
not an introduction tp him, but he was not 
acquainted with his son Ordulph, or with 
Elfrida. 

The Earl of Okehampton was talking to 
Elfrida, by whom was seated a young girl, his 
daughter, named Maud. These two girls were 
dressed very simply, but in such a way as to 
enhance their loveliness. Elfrida was in a light 
blue dress, the folds of which fell gracefully 
about her. Her neck was bare, save for a neck- 
lace of pearls, her hair fell in clustering curls 
down to her shoulders, and her head had no 
ornament save another string of pearls, arranged 
somewhat in the form of a coronet Maud was 
in white, and looked a trifle younger than her 
friend. 

After Ethelwold and Redwald had received 
a hearty welcome from the Earl, who then in- 
troduced them to his son and daughter, and to 
his friends the Earl and Countess of Okehamp- 
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ton, and the other guests, the announcement 
was made that supper was ready. The great 
door between the apartments was thrown open, 
and the party, forming themselves into couples, 
proceeded thither. 

The room extended along the whole of one 
side of the building, and was capable of ac- 
commodating a hundred persons. There were 
two tables, or rather one long table, which 
seemed divided about half way down by a large 
vessel containing salt, above which no one was 
allowed to sit except by special invitation from 
the host ; while below it were the pages, servants, 
minstrels, and casual visitors. Many retainers 
availed themselves of the EarFs known hospi- 
tality to present themselves at supper-time, and 
not unfrequently contributed to the mirth or 
pleasure of the company. It was a delight to 
those living so far from London to welcome 
travellers especially, as they thereby became 
acquainted with passing events. And as it is 
yrell known that a story loses nothing in the 
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telling, but that it rather increases in the mar- 
vellous the oftener it is repeated, it was no 
wonder that the tales related in this castle of 
Devonshire were very remarkable. It was the 
duty of one of the marshals, who generally sat 
in a kind of nondescript seat, close to the salt, 
neither above nor below it, to check the hilarity 
of the men near him when it became too 
lively, or any remarks that were made which 
it might be unadvisable for the great folks to 
overhear. 

On this occasion a conversation soon com- 
menced on the subject of the woman who had 
so suddenly made her appearance, and who had 
so soon also disappeared. Kerrick, Ethelwold's* 
servant, had been near enough to overhear most 
of what had passed, and was relating it to Edsy^ 
one of Orgar's pages. This latter burst out 
laughing at the narration. 

* Why,' said he, * it was only old Madge, no 
one minds her.' 

* Mind her!' said the other, 'had I beeit- 
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nearer, she would have minded me^ I can tell 
you.' 

' It strikes me/ said Edsy, * that had your 
master offered her a mark * instead of a styca, 
she would have prophesied far differently, — 
success in love and war, long life and the rest 
of it/ 

* No doubt,' said Kerrick, * but had I been 
my master, Fd have given her another kind of 
mark by which she'd have remembered me for 
some days.' 

* Ha, ha, ha !' laughed a young man. ' Mark 
my words, a very good remark, 'twere worth a 
mark to have such wit.' 

Kerrick turned round and looked at the 
speaker, a lad of about eighteen. He debated 
within himself whether it was worth while to 
throw a spoon at him, but as it was his first 
evening there, he abstained from doing so, and 
merely replied, — 

* Perhaps, young man, you had better play 

• A mark was was worth i/. 17J. 9^. 

C 
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on the psaltery, instead of catching up people's 
words, and playing on them.' 

* Just so,* said the other ; * and when I have 
a few coins in my purse that I can spare to 
purchase one, I will come to you for some 
lessons.' 

* I'll give you lessons of another sort,' said 
Kerrick, * if you don't take care,' 

* Ha, ha !' again laughed the lad ; * you shall 
play at the quintain to-morrow, and we'll see if 
the Turk does not give you a knock.' 

'Enough, enough!' here said the marshal, 
' we can't have any quarrelling here.' 

At the upper end of the table, the talk was 
rather more subdued. The Earl asked Ethel- 
wold about his journey, and as it had been 
rather an adventurous one, the account took 
some time to relate. Ethelwold was seated 
next Elfrida, and what, between gazing at her 
uncommon beauty, and answering all her ques- 
tions about the King and court, he very nearly 
made a poor supper, notwithstanding his hunger. 
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Elfrida'had never seen the King, and was natu- 
rally very anxious to hear something about him. 

* Now, tell me,* she said, * what is he like ? 
Is he tall or short ? handsome or plain ?' 

*To the first of your questions, fair lady,' 
responded Ethelwold, * I answer, that the King 
-is short ; to the second, that he is by no means 
plain ; on the contrary, he has large and speak- 
ing eyes, a noble brow and kingly presence. He 
knows how to command, and will not bear 
opposition from any one,' 

* Well,' said Elfrida, * I am sorry he is short, 
I don't like any man to be short, especially a 
king. And how does he occupy himself in the 
summer?' 

* Oh,' said Ethelwold, * he is always on the 
water, with one or other of his fleets, sailing 
round England.* He is getting together 
a large number of ships for the protection 
of England from foreign invasion. The naval 
review is always held at Easter, and directly 

* Note 3. 
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afterwards he sets sail. He very much admires 
the cliffs and rocks in this Danmonia (Devon- 
shire and Cornwall) and thinks they are a great 
protection to the country, for no enemy would 
dare to think of landing there.' 

* That is true/ interrupted Orgar, * and yet, 
you know, there are other parts not so strong. 
In the days of King Alfred, the Danes landed 
on the north side of Devon, and my ancestor 
had to fly to Kenwith Castle in Somersetshire ; 
a wretched place, but a safe one, as it happened, 
for it was too small to attract the notice of the 
enemy.* 

*And what does the King do in the long 
winter.?' said Elfrida. * Ladies have plenty of 
occupation for their fingers in various ways, and 
the monks have their books to read or illuminate, 
but I suppose the King does not care for books.?' 

* Not he,' said Ethelwold ; * he likes the open 
air, and hunts and hawks in the winter, visiting 
all the noblerfien of the land. Has he not yet 
been in these parts V 
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* No,' said Elfrida, * he has never been here/ 

During this conversation, EtheIwold*s thoughts 
were occupied more with his companion than 
with the subject of their discourse. He looked 
into her dark blue eyes, he listened to her soft 
voice, and all his loyalty began to ooze away. 
He longed to woo this fair creature for himself 
instead of for the King, but how to manage this 
was difficult. He had promised the King to 
speak for him to the Earl if he found the report 
of Elfrida's beauty to be true, and here he was 
infatuated with her for himself. 

' At any rate,' thought he, * I need not reveal 
the object of my mission to-night, I will see a 
little more of her first' 

By this time the banquet was coming to an 
end, and the Earl told his marshal to see if there 
were any one present who could enliven them a 
little with some music. There happened to be 
one or two of the Earl's retainers gifted in this 
way, but their performances lacked freshness ; 
the same songs had done duty several times, and 
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the Earl seemed rather vexed that he should not 
have had something better on this evening when 
Ethelwold and Redwald and the Earl and 
Countess of Okehampton were present. Ethel- 
wold perceived his annoyance, and ventured to 
say that he had brought in with him a glee-man, 
who seemed a well-behaved young man, and as 
he travelled about the country, he had doubtless 
composed some songs which the company might 
like. 

'Where is he.?' said the Earl. 'Bid him 
come forward ; he shall stand on this stool, that 
all may see him.' 

The youth, who all supper-time had kept 
perfectly quiet, now modestly obeyed the Earl's 
injunction, and presented himself. He was evi- 
dently accustomed to perform in public, and had 
confidence in his own powers, without being con- 
ceited about them. Slung to his side was a 
curiously stringed instrument, almost in the 
form of the letter S, with the head of an animal, 
either dog or wolf, at each end. After seeing 
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that it was properly in tune, he made a bow to 
the assembled company, and sang as follows, 
saying that the subject of his song would be — 

THE King and the Wolf. 

Two children went a-playing 

One summer afternoon ; 
They should not have been straying, 

And they repented soon. 

For lo ! a wolf appeared, 

The other side the stream ; 
The children were affear^d, 

And 'gan forthwith to scream. 

Young Selred heard the crying, 

While reaping in the field ; 
And instantly came flying 

The boy and girl to shield. 

The stream just there was narrow, 

The wolf prepared to spring. 
When suddenly an arrow 

Flew swiftly from the string. 

The aim was true and steady. 

The arrow pierced the heart ; 
The archer quick was ready 

Across the stream to dart. 
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He found the wolf was dying, 

So killed him there outright ; 
The children ceased their crying, 

Though frightened at the sight. 

And who was their defender ? 

Nay, can't you guess, my Lords ? 
Twas Edgar, brave and tender, 

Who deals in deeds, not words. 

When he had finished the last stanza, there 
was a buzz of voices round the table. * Was it 
really the King } Did he kill a wolf in that way- 
all by himself?* 

Maud appealed to Redwald. 

* Say, you are often with Earl Ethelwold at 
court, when did it occur ?' 

* I know not,' answered Redwald, * I have not 
heard of it before, but it is not an unlikely 
thing to have happened ; the King is brave 
enough, and would not hesitate to send an 
arrow through a wolf if he had the opportunity. 
You know what efforts he has been making 
lately to get rid of these creatures, and that he 
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has even allowed the Welsh to pay their tribute 
in wolves' heads/ 

* Yes/ said Maud ; * and we are thankful to 
know that such savage beasts will soon be 
exterminated ; but what think you of the 
song ?' 

* Poor enough/ said Redwald. * In London, 
or Kingston, wherever the court happens to be, 
one has very good glee-men occasionally. The 
archbishop (Dunstan) is very fond of ballads and 
songs of all kinds, and encourages the minstrels 
to do their best. We often hear of the deeds of 
King Arthur's knights, and how strong and 
brave they were, especially in rescuing the fair 
sex/ 

Elfrida here joined in, saying, * Those were 
the subjects chosen by Osred, a young minstrel 
who was here lately ; he made me almost wish 
to be imprisoned, that some gallant knight 
might come and rescue me. It would be such a 
romantic episode in one's life.' 

Ethelwold whispered in her ear, * You need 
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not look far to find a knight willing to fight for 
you, if necessary, against every one,' accompany- 
ing his words with an unmistakable look of 
admiration. 

* Oh,' said Elfrida, ' what I meant was, that 
there would be such an excitement in being shut 
up, and looking from the top windows to see if 
any one were coming to fight the dragon at the 
gate, or the savage lord of the castle.' 

Here a signal was made for silence, that the 
minstrel might sing again. Looking straight at 
Elfrida, as if to apologise for interrupting her 
conversation, he began singing a lively tune to 
these words : — 



My lady is young, my lady is fair, 
But a spirit proud hath she ; 

She has long curls of golden hair, 
A lovely sight to see. 

Her looks are bright as sunbeams light. 

Her smile illumines all ; 
She turns away, 'tis night from day, 

A darkness seems to fall. 
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Oh ! may she use this power aright, 

Nor ill around her spread ; 
Nor break a heart, nor young life blight, 

But joy difiuse instead. 

'And who may the lady be?' said Earl 
Organ 

The minstrel coloured, and merely replied 
that it was a fresh song, composed since he 
came into the room. 

' Ah, you are a clever fellow,' said the Earl ; 
* you have sung a song in honour of my daughter, 
hoping to curry favour in my eyes, and doubtless 
expecting a handsome reward. Well, you shall 
have it, for I always love to hear my daughter 
praised. May the time never come when I am 
ashamed of her.' 

So saying, he beckoned to his steward, who 
presented the glee-man with a purse containing 
rather more than the usual sum given to people 
of his calling. The young man bowed his thanks, 
and taking his curious-looking instrument under 
his arm, made his way back to the lower end of 
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the room. A few more songs followed, some 
rather boisterous, and then a signal was made 
that the supper had come to an end, and that 
it was time for the party to retire to rest 

Redwald sought Ethelwold in his room, and 
found him walking up and down in great agita- 
tion, and exclaimed : — 

* What is it, my lord ? what has disturbed 
you ? Has any one angered you V 

* No, indeed,' replied Ethelwold, * rather the 
contrary. What do you think of the Lady 
Elfrida?' 

* Think of her V said Redwald, * take all the 
words expressing beauty, use them all in her 
praise, and still you will want more. She is a 
peerless creature.* 

*Just so,* said Ethelwold, *that is exactly 
my opinion ; besides which, there is a nameless 
grace about her — Redwald, I love her! What 
shall I do?* 

*Do.?' said Redwald, 'there is no difficulty 
in answering that question ; ask for her in 
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marriage if you love her, the Earl would no 
doubt be delighted enough to have you for a 
son-in-law. I will speak for you. Does he want 
a courageous man } I will relate all your heroic 
deeds in war, when you have told me them. 
Would he like a studious man ? I will tell him 
how cleverly you can read the title-page of the 
one book in your possession. Does he desire a 
man who can hunt, hawk, fish, or play at quin- 
tain ? he could not do better than choose you. 
Never fear, my lord, the Earl would not refuse 
you ; nor would his daughter either, iC I can 
read countenances aright' 

* Stop, my good Redwald ; how you run on ! 
You do not understand the point at all. Don't 
you remember my telling you the reason of our 
visit here ? It was to ascertain if Elfrida really 
is beautiful, because the King intends to marry 
her if I confirm the report which he has heard. 
Now, she is lovely ; I have never seen anyone 
^to compare with her, and I love her with my 
whole heart. But I cannot say that to the King ; 
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and if he marries her, I shall have to see her at 
court perpetually, and feel that she can nqver 
be mine. Redwald, what can I do ?' 

* Tis a difficult question to answer,* said he ; 
'but I think I see the only course to adopt. 
You know that different men have different 
ideas of beauty ; some like dark .eyes and hair, 
while others like light eyes and hair. The 
king, having a vivid recollection of Elfleda's 
face still in his mind, might not be so taken 
with Elfrida's style of beauty as you are, and 
might blame you for your enthusiastic praise. 
Why not tell him that for once report is in the 
wrong, and that there is nothing so extraordinary 
about her as to justify his making her his 
queen ?' 

* Thanks, Redwald ; you inspire me with 
hopes ; I will adopt your suggestion, and will 
also say that the report referred to the Earl's 
riches, of which Elfrida will have a good share. 
And now leave me, that I may ponder over all I 
have to accomplish.' 
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* One more word/ said Redwald, * don't let 
the Earl know anything about the King.' 

No, no ; trust me for keeping my own 
secret/ said Ethelwold, and thereupon the 
friends parted for the night. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HE next morning all the household were 
up betimes, for grand preparations had 
to be made for various out-of-door 
games to take place in the castle grounds in the 
afternoon ; and seats had to be erected, and 
poles placed at intervals to mark out the course 
for races. The weather, fortunately, was pro- 
pitious both for performers and spectators. As 
some of the visitors had to come several miles, 
the clouds had been anxiously watched by many 
eyes belonging to young men and maidens ; the 
former hoping to distinguish themselves in the 
sight of the fair ladies, and the latter hoping that 
nothing would prevent their being present at 
such a lively scene. Many had been the dis- 
cussions as to the dresses to be worn on this 
occasion ; but, wonderful to relate, not amongst 
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the ladies, but the gentlemen. These loved to 
, array themselves in silk, embroidered with gold, 
when they were in full dress, and when the sun 
shone on horses and riders as they gallopped 
over the field, the effect was very brilliant. 

The Earl and his party employed the morn- 
ing in different ways. Some went in small boats 
to row down the beautiful Tavy, landing occa- 
sionally to have a stroll on the banks ; while 
others attempted to catch a few trout by way of 
passing the time. Amongst those who were in 
the boats were Ethelwold and Elfrida, who 
seemed the more drawn to one another the 
oftener they were together. They did not 
venture on much conversation while they could 
be overheard, but when a convenient landing- 
place presented itself, Elfrida suggested that 
they should walk into the wood to see some fine 
old trees. Ethelwold readily acceded to the 
proposition, and they soon found themselves 
alone. 

'Are you going to try your hand at the 

D 
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quintain, my lord ?' said Elfrida; *or shall you 
leave all the games to your friend, Redwald V 

* Oh,' said Ethelwold, * it is only for you to 
intimate your wishes on the subject, and I will 
play or not, as you direct. I have sometimes 
succeeded very well against that ferocious 
Turk, but if you were looking on, my hand 
and aim would be nervous did you not approve 
of my joining in such a pastime ; on the other 
hand, were you witnessing my attempts with 
favour, I would do my best, and look forward 
to receiving a prize from your fair hands/ 

* Not so fast,' said Elfrida ; * boast not of 

a prize till you have earned it ; make not too 

sure of gaining one, for there will be some 

clever players here to-day.* 

'There is one prize I should dearly like to 

win,' said Ethelwold, with great meaning in 

his eyes ; ' and were I so fortunate as to win 

that, I would willingly lose all others.' 

It was impossible fot Elfrida to mistake the 
Earl, but she made no reply; she coloured a 
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little, however, and looked down. They walked 
on a few steps in silence, when they suddenly 
came on some more of the boating party, who 
said that from the position of the sun they 
were sure it was time to return to the Castle 
to dinner, and make themselves ready for the 
sports. They all returned therefore, made 
rather a hurried meal, and then arrayed them- 
selves in their best 

Soon came several Thanes, with their wives 
and daughters, mostly on horseback ; while the 
franklins, or farmers, and the peasantry, came in 
large numbers on foot. None were refused ad- 
mittance into the field, but if any one behaved 
in a disorderly manner, he was instantly turned 
out. This did not often happen, however, as 
it was customary during the sports to give 
either cider or pigment (a drink made of honey, 
wine, and spiceries) to any who might desire 
refreshment, which custom proved a sufficient 
guarantee of good behaviour. 

At last all were in their places, a herald 
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sounded a horn to give notice that the games 
were going to commence ; and soon were to 
be seen about a dozen young men standing 
in a row, waiting for the signal to start on a 
short race. As they passed the Earl, who was 
standing near the winning-post, they seemed 
to fly, so rapid were their movements. Edsy, 
the page, was declared the victor, and his face 
looked radiant when he was carried to the 
stand on ^the shbulders of his friends. After 
this, there were leaping and wrestling matches, 
but it is not necessary to describe these par- 
ticularly. At last a movement at one end of 
the field showed that about twenty young men 
on horseback were making ready to attack the 
Saracen or Turk. This was a figure with a 
man's head and body down to the waist, with 
a sabre in its right hand, and a shield against 
its left side. ' The quintain thus fashioned was 
placed on a pivot, and so contrived as to move 
round with facility. In running at this figure, 
it was necessary ibr the horseman to direct his 
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lance with great adroitness, and make his stroke 
upon the forehead between the eyes, or upon 
the nose ; for if he struck wide of those parts, 
and especially upon the shield, the quintain 
turned about with great velocity, and in case 
he was not exceedingly careful, would give him 
a severe blow upon the back with the wooden 
sabre held in the right hand, which was con- 
sidered as highly disgraceful to the performer, 

while it excited the laughter and ridicule of the 
spectators/* 

And now the fun of the day began. 
Amongst the riders were Redwald, Ordulph 
(the EarFs son), Edsy, and Kerrick. On they 
came, one after another — some confident enough, 
otliers very nervous, and failing accordingly ; 
but what seemed tolerably easy of accomplish- 
ment to those who were merely spectators, was 
not so easy of performance. Just as the lance, 
or spear, seemed making straight for the Turk's 
eyes, it would strike a little on one side, and 
* Strutt*s Sports and Pastimes, 
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round turned the figure, almost looking alive, 
and the wooden sabre dealt many hard blows. 

Edsy, who had been the best racer on foot, 
now tried his skill here also ; but, alas ! he 
was vanquished, like many others, and roars of 
laughter from the bystanders proclaimed his 
defeat as he rolled upon the ground. Ordulph 
had had much experience, and did not receive 
one knock, but poor Redwald was actually 
thrown off his horse before he reached the 
Turk ! The fact was, that he had glanced up 
at the Lady Maud, who was sitting next to 
Elfrida, and her sweet face had so dazzled him 
that he forgot how necessary it was that he 
should concentrate all his attention on the 
matter in hand. Fortunately he was not hurt, 
and was soon on horseback again. 

Ethelwold declined to take any part in the 
sports, at the risk of being considered effe- 
minate. He sat next to Elfrida, on her other 
side from Maud ; and as they whispered together 
occasionally, there were not a few of the com- 
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pany present who asked each other who he 
was ; and when it was known among them 
that he was the friend of the King, they made 
the remark that, proud as Elfrida was, she 
might do worse than consent to become his 
wife. Ethelwold was pretty well aware that 
observations about him would be made, and 
that very likely his name and Elfrida's would 
be coupled together ; but as he had resolved to 
have an interview with the Earl in the evening 
on that very subject, and also intended to leave 
the next day, he did not at all mind the looks 
that he encountered ; in fact, he hoped that 
one and another would suggest the idea to the 
Earl, and thus make the interview all the 
easier. Consequently, he was almost in a 
reverie the whole of the afternoon, and was 
voted a dull companion by all but Elfrida, who 
had her suspicions as to the cause of his 
silence. 

The supper was more largely attended than 
on the preceding evening, and the guests were 
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very merry ; the young men comparing notes 
as to their various feats and falls, and the 
young ladies never getting tired of discussing 
the handsome costumes of those who had taken 
part in the proceedings of the day. Again 
the minstrel sang, this time recalling some 
droll mishaps which he had witnessed ; and 
as the cap fitted now one, and now another of 
the company, much laughter followed the re- 
cognition. It seemed an easy thing to the 
singer to invent verses as he went on, but 
clever as they were, there was no one present 
who was gifted with the power of writing them 
down ; except, perhaps, the chaplain, who 
would have considered it quite beneath his 
dignity to have done so, if, indeed, he did not 
think it a great condescension to laugh at all ! 
But the Earl was good-natured, and loved 
merriment, and especially liked to see his 
friends and retainers happy ; and so long as 
there was no spite in the wit, he did not care to 
stop its flow. 
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And now it was time for the guests to dis- 
perse, which they did with many expressions of 
good-will to the Earl and his lovely daughter, 
the moon throwing a silver light on the com- 
pany of horsemen as they gallopped away. 

When they were all gone, Ethelwold went up 
to the Earl, and requested leave to speak with 
him privately. 

* To be sure,' said the Earl ; * come into my 
own little room here, where we shall be free from 
interruption.' 

So saying, he conducted him into a small 
chamber, lighted by a lamp which hung from 
the ceiling. Motioning Ethelwold to a seat, and 
taking one himself, he waited for his companion 
to commence the conversation. Ethelwold was 
not very bashful, and said, — 

' I am very much obliged to you, my Lord, 
for the kind hospitality which you have shown 
to me and my friend, and I can truly say that 
I have never enjoyed myself so much as I have 
here ; but as I promised the ^King to return 
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to him as soon as possible, and the way is long, 
being about two hundred miles, I feel that I 
must bid adieu to you, and commence my 
journey to-morrow/ 

* Say not so,' responded the Earl ; * stay a 
week. There are many things to be seen in 
this Devon of ours ; and if you are not tired 
of our company, I will find some pleasure for 
you every day/ 

* Nay,' said Ethelwold, ' urge me not, I pray 
you, or the King will not perhaps give me even 
so long a time of absence again. But now to 
approach a more delicate subject. You will 
scarcely be surprised when I tell you that your 
charming daughter has completely taken pos- 
session of my heart. If you would consent to 
her being my wife, I would do every thing in 

4 

my power to promote her happiness. As I am 
a friend of the King, and constantly at court, 
she would be there too ; and you must acknow- 
ledge that such rare beauty as hers ought not 
always to be hidden in a distant county. If I 
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have found favour in your eyes, and Elfrida her- 
self does not prefer any one else, I have but to 
ask permission of my royal master, and I will 
return shortly and claim her as my bride.* 

The Earl listened to this long speech in 
silence, and then answered as follows : — 

' It is a bold request on your part, my lord, 
and one that requires some consideration. I 
have no hesitation in saying that I am pleased 
with you personally, and shall make no objec- 
tion to my daughter's becoming your wife, if 
you have managed to ingratiate yourself in her 
good opinion. But you speak of taking her to 
court ; that will be far away from me.' 

* Yes,' said Ethelwold ; * but you will see her, 
when you come to court.' 

* That is not often, my good sir, as you very 
well know. However, if Elfrida consents, and 
the King also, why, I suppose, the father must 
not be cruel: one must not expect to keep a 
daughter always at home.' 

* Thanks, thanks, noble Earl ; I shall now 
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travel back in great joy ; and if the King allows 
me to return soon, I will send you word, that 
the marriage may take place immediately on 
my arrival.' 

* Very well/ said the Earl, ' and I will speak 
to Elfrida before you leave on the morrow ; you 
will not start till mid-day, and even then, with 
your good horses, you will get almost to Exeter 
before night/ 

* I do not think I shall travel quite so far on 
the first day/ said Ethelwold, * lest I should 
knock up the horses, so I will remain here till 
after the mid-day meal/ 

* Do so/ said the Earl, * and now we must 
retire to rest/ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FTER breakfast the next morning, the 
Earl summoned his daughter to join 
him in the garden, and there told her 
of Ethelwold's proposal. It was not much of a 
surprise to her, and she was not long in con- 
sidering her answer. 

* \iyou approve, my father, why should I ob- 
ject ?' she said. ' If you think the position 
good enough for me, I will marry this Earl ; I 
shall, at any rate, belong to the court, and be 
near the King.' 

'Are those your reasons for marriage, El- 
frida.? Do you not care for Ethelwold per- 
sonally ?' 

* How can I,' said Elfrida, * when I scarcely 
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know him ? all I can say is, that I do not dis- 
like him.' 

* Oh, well/ said the Earl, * if he loves you, 
that is enough, you will soon love him. He is 
going straight to Kingston, where the court 
now is, to obtain the King's consent, and then 
he will return to claim you as his bride.* 

So sajring, the Earl imprinted a kiss on her 
fair brow, and left her. She was soon joined 
by her friend Maud, to whom she imparted all 
that had taken place, and asked her advice, 
which was favourable, for Maud thought it 
would be long before either of them saw again 
in Devonshire a nobleman so handsome. 

* Besides which,' said she, ' he rides so well ! 
so Redwald says, and he ought to know. And 
to think of your going to court, and seeing the 
King, and perhaps some day having a castle 
of your own!' 

' It is all true,' said Elfrida, * he's handsome 
enough, but, after all, his eyes are not so soft, 
neither is his voice so sweet, as Osred's.' 
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* Fie ! fie ! ' said Maud, * how can you com- 
pare Osred, a simple minstrel, to the noble 
Ethelwold ? I shall run away, and send him to 
you to plead his own cause ; I see him watching 
you with longing eyes. Once in his presence, 
all your uncertainty will vanish ; ' and laughing 
as she spoke, off she ran ; and her place was 
taken by the anxious Ethelwold. He soon ob- 
tained the answer he required, and the two talked 
long together, lost in visions of happiness and 
grandeur to come till it was time to return for 
the mid-day repast. Earl Orgar and his guest 
drank each other's healths before this came to 
an end, and even the ladies did not refuse to 
sip a little wine for the sake of wishing well 
to Elfrida. And now it was time for the small 
cavalcade to take its departure. The horses 
were already at the door, and nothing remained 
but to say goodbye. Ethelwold and Redwald 
mounted their horses, which were wonderfully 
refreshed by the rest they had had ; the 
servants vaulted into their saddles, and amid 
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much hand-shaking and leave-taking, off they 
set. 

It is unnecessary to follow their movements 
all through their long journey. They generally 
halted for the night at some nobleman's house, 
but occasionally had to make use of the inns, 
and sometimes of the convents, where they were 
always hospitably received. It was several days, 
however, before they arrived at Kingston. 

The next morning Ethelwold presented him- 
self at the palace, and requested permission to 
see the King. Being an intimate friend, he was 
never denied admittance unless the King was 
particularly engaged. So he was ushered into 
a room on the first floor, where he found Edgar 
thoroughly enjoying the gambols of his little 
boy Edward and a large black dog. The King 
had placed the child on the dog, and was hold- 
ing him up with one hand, while the dog walked 
sedately round the room. This latter, whose 
name was Dunky, seemed as fully alive to all 
the fun as the King and his boy ; for while they 
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laughed, he looked as if laughing too, and 

wagged his tail vigorously. Never did he hurt 

the child, but allowed him to lie down on the 

floor by him and stroke his head, or even pull 

his tail gently ! And Edward was good too, 

and never teased his favourite. It was a great 

pleasure to the King to be with them, especially 

before commencing all the arduous duties of 
the day, and they generally came in for a play 

for about half-an-hour every day. 

*Now,' said the King, 'you must go, Ed- 
ward, as I have no more time to spare;' and 
lifting up the beautiful child, he told him to 
shake hands with Ethelwold. But Edward gave 
him one searching look, and turned away his 
head. 

' Oh ! Edward, that is naughty,' said the 
King, * look round at once ;' and so, as the boy 
was always obedient to his father, he did so, 
but rather unwillingly. The nurse came in at 
this moment, and carried off the boy in her 
arms, while Dunky settled himself on the floor, 

E 
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with his head towards the door, in an attitude 
of watchfulness. 

Then said the King, * Welcome back, Ethel - 
wold ; I have sorely missed you during your 
absence. About the adventures of your journey 
I must hear some other time ; I want now to 
know about the fair Elfrida. Is she so very 
beautiful, or has report exaggerated her charms ? 
I have been quite impatient for your return that 
I might set off for Devonshire at once.' 

* You may as well save yourself the trouble, 
your majesty,' said Ethelwold. * Elfrida is very 
nice-looking, certainly, but there is nothing re- 
markable about her. Down in Devonshire, she 
would do very well for a Thane's wife, or even 
for such a poor noblems^n as myself, but your 
consort will be a queen, and her beauty is not 
enough for that position.' 

* But what is it then ?' said the King, im- 
patiently : ' how is it that people talk about her 
so much ?' 

' Because of the wealth she will have at her 
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father's death/ said Ethelwold. * Riches weigh 
with some people more than beauty, and Elfrida 
will be rich.' 

* Ah ! say you so ?' said Edgar ; * then she 
would suit me admirably, for money is always 
acceptable to a king, and just now I am want- 
ing to increase my fleet. It is quite necessary 
that I should have plenty of ships to guard this 
island of ours from the Danes and others, but it 
is difficult to get the money for them.' 

*Your majesty misunderstands me,* said 
Ethelwold ; * when I said Elfrida would . have 
wealth, I meant that it would be wealth to me, 
who, you know, am anything but rich. It 
would not make much difference to you, who 
can command the resources of all England.' 

*Oh! you meant wealth comparatively, I 
see ; I suppose a few pounds* a-year make a 
great show down in Devonshire. Well, if she 
have not beauty, I care not for her.' 
• The pound was worth 2/. 169. 3//. 
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' But/ said Ethelwold, hurriedly. * I care very 
much for her, in spite of that/ 

*Do you, you generous fellow?* said the 
King. 'And are you willing to marrj'^ her 
yourself?' 

* Even so, with your permission, your ma- 
jesty/ 

* And you shall have it,' said the King, * and 
I wish you every happiness/ 

So saying, he rang a bell near him, and 
ordered the page to bring some refreshments. 
After partaking of these the conversation con- 
tinued. 

'And when do you propose to commence 
your journey back again ?' said the King. 

* As soon as convenient,' replied Ethelwold. 
* Thanks to your exceeding personal watchful- 
ness, the country is enjoying a most unusual 
peace, and therefore my services will not be 
required on the battle-field just at present ; and 
as you will soon be setting out for your rambles 
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over England, I may as well be absent from 
court at the same time.' 

* Yes/ said Edgar, * it were best for you to 
go at once, lest some other swain should take 
a fancy to the lady ; for you know, you are not 
engaged.' 

Ethelwold coloured, his conscience accusing 
him of deceit, but he said nothing ; and after a 
short conversation on state matters, the inter- 
view terminated. 
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CHAPTER V. 




T was not long after the events recorded 
in the last chapter, that Ethelwold and 
Redwald, with one or two more gentle- 
men and servants, found themselves again at 
the gates of the castle belonging to Earl Organ 
According to his promise, Ethelwold had sent 
his servant Kerrick on from Exeter to announce 
his approach ; and therefore on his arrival, there 
was no need to hold parley with the guard ; for 
the gates, one after the other, were thrown open 
immediately, and tjie horsemen passed through. 
As the wedding was to be the next day, the 
castle was already filling with guests arid their 
servants, and the bustle and confusion were 
great. Redwald was not sorry to find himself 
again in such pleasant quarters, and with the 
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prospect of seeing once more Elfrida's friend 
Maud, who, he rightly guessed, would be one 
of the bridesmaids. 

Ethelwold and Redwald were immediately 
ushered into the presence of the Earl, who wel- 
comed them cordially and like old friends. 
Elfrida also seemed pleased to see Ethelwold, but 
looked especially gratified when he put into her 
hands his wedding gift, consisting of a necklace 
and earrings of diamonds. Delight shone in 
her eyes, as she turned the gems about to let 
the light fall upon them. 

* How beautiful they are !' was all she said, 
while she would not let the case containing 
them out of her hand, but carried it herself to 
show to her friends. 

* Could I have found any better,* whispered 
Ethelwold in her ear, *they should have been 
yours ; but even these are scarcely good enough 
for you.' 

* I shall wear them,' said Elfrida, ' on my 
wedding-day, and shall value the love and 
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kindness which prompted the gift more even 
than the jewels themselves.* 

The evening passed very much as usual, 

except that the whole company were in a high 
state of excitement in preparation for the 
ceremony on the morrow. 

It was customary for the bride to be escorted 
by her father or brother, called for the occasion 
the mundbona, or guardian, and her brides- 
maids, to the bridegroom's house, where he and 
his friends received her, and where they were 
betrothed ; after which the whole party went to 
the church, attended with music, where they 
received the benediction ; but in this instance, 
as Ethelwold had no residence near, all the 
ceremonies had to take place in the Castle. It 
was quite full from the ground-floor to the 
small rooms in the towers. The newly-arrived 
servants had to content themselves with such 
dark dens, that they said they were afraid they 
should not know when it was sunrise. But 
Edsy assured them that many would have to 
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get up long before that, and that there would 
be too much noise for them to sleep late. 

A very true prediction ; for tired though 
they were, they had hardly any sleep all night 
for the racket. To add to their discomfort, a 
terrific thunder-storm raged for an hour right 
over the Castle, and the frightened inmates 
momentarily expected to have the place on 
fire. The rain also came down in torrents, and 
there were many fears that the. weather would 
be unpropitious on the morrow for all the 
festivities that had been arranged. But, for- 
tunately, the storm passed over without causing 
any damage, and quiet at last reigned in the 
Castle. 

The early morning was lovely. A mist still 
hung over the valley, which was caused by the 
damp being drawn up by the heat of the sun ; 
drops still remained here and there at the tips 
of the leaves, and pools of water were to be 
seen on the grass ; but the thunder-clouds had 
gone, and the wiseacres, who were accustomed to 
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the weather in Devonshire, were kind enough 
to predict that at any rate it would be fine on 
this day. 

Elfrida was awakened by a little robin sing- 
ing a most delicious song close to her window, 
and she was pleased to hear it, as it seemed to 
inspire her with joy. It was imposisible to 
sleep any more now, and her thoughts were 
busy ; now wondering whether all the pre- 
parations were complete ; then rambling off 
to her dress, and whether she would look well 
in it ; and lastly, as a natural consequence, they 
wandered to Ethelwold. Truth to say, she 
cared not very much for him ; at least, had he 
not been so high in rank, and moreover a 
friend of the King's, she would not have ac- 
cepted him so easily ; but the thing was settled 
now, and she had no doubt that they would 
make as loving a couple as most husbands and 
wives whom she had known. At any rate, her 
father approved of the marriage, and that was a 
great comfort. 
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It had been arranged the night before that 
Ethelwold and his friends were to breakfast by 
themselves in one apartment, while the Earl 
and his guests were in another, Elfrida staying 
in her own room, so that the bride and bride- 
groom would not meet until the ceremonies 
began. Accordingly, Elfrida summoned her 
maid to assist her in dressing as usual in the 
morning, intending to array herself in the 
wedding-dress after breakfast, when her friend 
Maud, with one or two other young ladies, 
would be present 

The early meal was a hurried one, the con- 
versation turning on all the arrangements of 
the day. Every one had his department ; the 
Earl and his son having to superintend the 
whole household, and see that there was ample 
accommodation for all the expected guests ; 
while the servants were already busy, both 
inside the Castle, and also in the grounds, 
where somQ of them were fixing a pole in 
the ground, with a leg of mutton on the top, 
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to be given to the successful climber. An 
ox was to be roasted whole, and other sub- 
stantial viands were provided ; and in the even- 
ing there was to be a huge bonfire on Brent 
Tor, four miles off. 

Soon after breakfast they all retired to 
their rooms to change their dresses, for the 
gentlemen required quite as much time for this 
proceeding as the ladies, if not more. Earl 
Orgar had on a tunic of black velvet, with lace 
collar and cuffs ; his son Ordulph was in red 
satin, embroidered with silver. Ethelwold wore 
a white satin tunic, embroidered with gold, and 
looked very handsome. Redwald had chosen 
light blue as his colour, to match Maud's eyes, 
he said. When these two last-named indivi- 
duals came into the banqueting-room, where 
the other gentlemen were already assembled. 
Earl Orgar went forward to meet them, together 
with Ordulph, the Earl of Okehampton, and 
the Bishop of Exeter. 

* A most happy day to you, my dear 
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Ethelwold/ said the Earl. * May the sun always 
shine on your proceedings, as he does to-day. 
You will take away my daughter, but I shall 
thereby gain a son, whom it will ever be my 
desire to make as welcome as possible. Will 
you be a kind and tender husband to my dear 
Elfrida.?' 

* Yes, indeed^ my lord ; it shall be my most 
earnest endeavour to promote her happiness,' 
replied Ethelwold ; * and I will never thwart 
her/ 

* Be not so rash with your words, sir,' inter- 
posed the grave Earl of Okehampton ; * some- 
times people do and say the very things they 
think they shall not do and say. You, pro- 
bably, have a long life before you, and it will 
be strange indeed if you and Elfrida never 
differ in opinion, or if you grant her every 
thing she may desire; and' — lowering his 
voice to a whisper — * if I mistake not, she 
has a will of her own, a dangerous quality in 
ft wife/ 
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* Never fear/ answered Ethelwold ; ' when 
I am her husband, she must obey.' 

* Oh ! indeed !' thought the Earl, with a 
sigh. * He said just now he was not going to 
thwart her. I hope it may all end well.* 

And now RedWald began to arrange the 
company conveniently about the room for the 
reception of the bride and her maidens, as they 
were expected every minute ; and when all 
were ready, he and Ethelwold's other friends 
went towards the door to meet them. The 
door soon opened, and the lovely girl entered, 
leaning on the arm of the Countess of Oke- 
hampton, called to-day the brideswoman^ and 
followed by Maud as chief bridesmaid, and six 
other girls. All were in snowy white, Elfrida 
alone having a long veil completely covering 
her, and wearing the necklace of diamonds round 
her neck. The Countess presented her to her 
father, who took her arm in his, and escorted 
her to the end of the room where Ethelwold 
was standing. The Bishop of Exeter was also 
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there ; and when bride and bridegroom were 
in their places, with the Earl on Elfrida's left, 
and Redwald on Ethelwold's right, he asked 
first one, and then the other, whether there was 
any impediment to the marriage, to which 
question each answered in the negative ; and 
then whether they were willing to take each 
other for man and wife, to which each answered 
yes. Thereupon the Bishop joined their hands, 
and declared them to be betrothed, and de- 
sired them to follow him to the chapel, where 
they would receive the benediction. Then he 
led the way to the door, followed by the bride 
and bridegroom, bridesmaids, and the rest of 
the company, all singing a hymn as they 
walked. 

There was a small chapel in the Castle, 
to which they repaired, and where the marriage 
ceremony was performed. While the Bishop 
was pronouncing the benediction, Redwald 
and Ordulph held over the bridal couple 
a square piece of cloth, making a kind of 
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canopy, and then the service was concluded ; 
after which all returned to the banqueting-room, 
where they found everything in readiness for 
the wedding-feast. Ethelwold led his lovely 
wife to the top of the room, and escorted her 
to her place, while the rest of the company 
took the seats allotted to them by the marshal ; 
Redwald and Maud being placed next to each 
other, on account of their being the chief 
friends of bride and bridegroom. 

Ethelwold looked, as he felt, exceedingly 
happy. He had conquered all obstacles, he 
had gained his point, and no one could take 
Elfrida from him now; nothing but death, 
and that he hoped was far distant, for was he 
not still young and strong, and was not England 
at peace? And, therefore, he exerted himself 
to be as brilliant in conversation, and as ami* 
able in his temper, as possible ; and if Elfrida 
had had a few misgivings as to her hasty ac* 
ceptance of his offer, they were all gone now ; 
and she thought herself very fortunate to have 
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won the love of such an agreeable and excellent 
man. 

The feast progressed as most feasts do 
and then Redwald proposed the toast of the 
day, which was, 'Long life and happiness to 
the bride and bridegroom!' Loud were the 
cheers, and uproarious was the noise, that fol- 
lowed, and no one heard Ethelwold's reply; 
but as all could guess what he would say, the 
words did not much signify. The banquet was 
not protracted long, as the company wished 
to witness the out-of-door sports which had 
already commenced. So the party prepared 
to go into the field, and visited, in the first 
place, the tables where the old people were 
being regaled right sumptuously. They all 
rose up when they saw the company approach- 
ing; and when Elfrida and Ethelwold came 
near, there was many a whisper heard of ' God 
bless theml' 

Passing these, they came to another table, 
around which were seated several children, all 
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in a high state of merriment, and who would 
long remember this day. They were nearly 
wild with excitement, and were in full talk as 
to the number of prizes they expected to win ; 
but were awed into silence when they saw the 
procession of beautifully-dressed ladies and 
gentlemen drawing near. Some of the children 
were very sweet-looking; most of them had 
light hair and blue eyes, with the clear com- 
plexion which is obtained by being constantly 
in the fresh air. The Earl was so kind to his 
peasantry that he was greatly beloved, and 
none were afraid oT him, except those who did 
wrong. 

But soon a horn sounded, and all rushed to 
secure good places to witness the sports. What 
a hubbub there was! What urging on of 
friends to strain every nerve ! and what shouting 
when the lucky victor was raised on high that 
all might see him ! And what a lovely after- 
noon it was for the games 1 The sun seemed as 
happy as the people, and shone warmly upon 
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them. And what fun it was to see the men 
and boys climb the greasy pole and slide down 
again, unable to grasp the leg of mutton at the 
top! 

The races had been run, the wrestling- 
matches had been fought, and little else re- 
mained to be done, when Maud, who had long 
sight, said to Redwald, * Do see what is the 
cause of all that commotion yonder; I see a 
great crowd and confusion — perhaps some one 
is hurt/ 

Redwald ran off directly, and Ordulph after 
him.. When they reached the end of the field, 
they found a number of people surrounding a 
poor old woman, and irritating her in every 
possible way. The first words the young men 
heard as they drew near were as follows : 

* You expected to come to the feast, indeed ! 
a wandering, lying, good-for-nothing gipsy like 
you ! How could you think of such a thing ?' 

* Indeed,' said the old woman, * I knew I 
did not deserve such a favour, but I was told 
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that to-day all might come ; and as I have never 
done any harm to the Earl or his family, I 
thought I might be admitted' 

' No harm?' screamed a voice in the throng. 
* Didn't you say that my cow wouldn't ever 
be well again, and didn't she die soon after- 
wards ?' 

' Well/ said the woman, ' I could not help 
that ; the cow was dangerously ill before I saw 
her.' 

* Ahl' chimed in another ; 'but worse than 
that ; you did not save my little girl when she 
was ill, and you knew how I loved her ; and I 
would have^ paid you well if you had but said 
she would live.' 

* When the decree has gone forth,' said the 
woman, ' that such a one must die, no one can 
alter it. There is One above mightier than 
all medicine. I can but arrest disease at the 
outset' 

Here she was interrupted by diverse cries, 
such as, * Turn her out ! Duck her ! Drown her !' 
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It would have fared badly with the poor crea- 
ture had not Redwald and Ordulph come to 
her assistance. The crowd made way for them, 
and Ordulph said, * Keep back, you cowards ; 
are you not ashamed to tease a poor old woman 
like that? Have you none of you a mother? 
and how would you like her to be treated in 
this manner?* And then he recognised her as 
old Madge, the same woman who had accosted 
Ethelwold on the day of his arrival 

' Why, Madge,* said he, ' how came you to be 
in such difficulties ?' 

* Indeed, sir, I know not,' answered she, 
* except that the people are half wild, and do 
not know what they are saying. I would not 
injure one of them for the world, and that they 
very well know.* 

' Now come with us,* said Ordulph ; so 
the poor old woman got up trembling, and 
followed them to a table which was not quite 
cleared of provisions. Here they made her sit 
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down, and took care that she had a good meal, 
Madge reiterating her thanks for their timely 
rescue. Redwald interposed, saying that it was 
the Lady Maud who had sent them. 

* Blessings on her,' said Madge ; * she is a 
sweet young lady ; may she ever be a friend of 
the helpless !' 

At this moment she caught sight of Ethel- 
wold and Elfrida coming back from their tour 
of inspection. She gazed earnestly upon them 
both, but waited until they were quite near 
before she spoke. Then she rose up, and making 
a profound curtsey, she exclaimed, looking full 
at Ethelwold, — 

* So, my nobh sir, you have fulfilled the first 
part of my prophecy.' 

* How? what do you mean ?' said Ethelwold. 
* I never remember seeing you before, and I 
am not in the habit of consulting witches. 
Redwald, this must be some mad woman. 
Ordulph, how comes she here at all ?* 
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But before either friend could say a word, 
Madge continued, * I saw you the day you first 
came to this place. You heeded not my warn- 
ing. I repeat, you have already acted the first 
part ; beware that you go not on to the second, 
or the third will follow.' 

Here Elfrida began to look alarmed, and 
clung to her husband's arm. 

' Come away,' she said ; ' don't listen to her, 
she often frightens people; and if any mis- 
fortune happens to them, even years afterwards, 
she is sure to say, " Didn't I tell you so ?" But 
what has she been saying to you ?' 

* I don't remember,' said Ethelwold ; * some- 
thing about deception, but the words have 
escaped my memory.' 

' Then,' said Elfrida, * think no more on the 
subject. You are not likely to deceive any- 
body, I am sure.' And they returned to the 
Castle, accompanied by Ordulph and Redwald, 
who had hurried Madge away. 
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After the wedding day, life at the Castle 
subsided into tolerable quiet. Ethelwold and 
Elfrida still remained there, as Ethelwold's own 
residence was not yet ready for his bride, the 
marriage having been hastened. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FEW weeks after the events recorded 
in the last chapter, the King was at 
Kingston awaiting the arrival of several 
of his courtiers. Two or three of his friends 
had borne him company at dinner, and the con- 
versation naturally turned upon Ethelwold and 
the cause of his long absence from court, a very 
unusual occurrence at this season of the year, 
when the King had just returned from his 
voyages. 

One of the young men was named Hedda, 
the son of an earl, and not very friendly to 
Ethelwold, being jealous of his influence over 
the. King. Therefore he was not particularly 
sorry to find him still away. . 

'But,' said he, *your majesty has only told 
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us the bare fact of Ethelwold's marriage. Who 
is the lady?' 

' Elfrida/ replied the King. * She is the 
daughter of Orgar, the Earl of Devonshire.* 

'Indeed!' exclaimed Hedda, 'Ethelwold is 
a fortunate man ; he has secured beauty and 
money both. I remember seeing her this sum- 
mer when I was visiting in Devonshire with my 
father, and we both agreed that we seldom had 
seen so lovely a girl : and then every one knows 
of her father's riches.* 

* Did I understand you to say that Elfrida 
is lovely.^* said the King. 

* Yes, truly,' said Hedda ; * there is no doubt 
about it. Why, she is the theme of poets' song) 
and their despair, for they want new words of 
expression when they speak of her.' 

Here another young man, who had hitherto 
been silent, joined in, saying, — 

*It is all true, your majesty. A minstrel 
who had been wandering about the country, 
arrived last night at my father's castle, and he 
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could talk of nothing else. He happened to be 
at Orgar's castle the same night that Ethelwold 
and Redwald arrived there ; and he said that 
Ethelwold and Elfrida made a handsome pair.' 

* Say you so ?' said the King ; ' then I have 
been greatly deceived. What say you, my 
friends, shall we take horse and travel down to 
Tavistock, and see this lady for ourselves.?* 

*Yes,' said Hedda, 'willingly. You know 
your majesty has not yet visited Devon. There 
must be rare hunting there.' 

* To be sure ; and that would be a good rea- 
son for going now,* said the King; *so hold 
yourselves and servants in readiness to accom- 
pany me when I send you word. I shall 
appoint a hunting expedition ; and from Exeter 
I shall send notice of my coming to the Earl. 
But here comes our trusty friend the Arch- 
bishop.' 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, better known 
as Dunstan, entered at this moment, and re- 
ceived a very cordial greeting from the King 
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and his friends ; but these latter soon re- 
tired, leaving the Archbishop alone with the 

King. 

* And how progress the convents ?' in- 
quired Edgar * 

* Very successfully/ said Dunstan. ' The five 
or six that are now in course of erection will 
soon be finished, and are well situated, being 
sheltered from cold winds, and near running 
streams.' 

* I hope,* interrupted the King, * that no 
crucifix has exclaimed, " It shan't be done ! it 
shan't be done!'"t And he laughed at the 
idea. 

* No, your majesty,' said Dunstan, very 
gravely ; ' the crucifix would be always on the 
side of the monks, you may be sure ; and be- 
sides, it beseems us not to indulge in levity of 
manner when talking of such miracles.' 

* Forgive me, Dunstan ; you know I meant 
nothing irreverent by laughing ; but it does 

• Note 4* t Note 5. 
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seem ridiculous that a wooden image should 
speak. There must be a string somewhere, and 
I suspect I know who pulls it' 

'Take care/ said Dunstan, now looking 
very angry, * provoke me not ; I have much in 
my power. Do you not remember what I 
caused to be done to your brother Edwy*s 
beautiful wife, Elgiva ? ' 

* Indeed I do,* said the King, * though I was 
very young at the time. But that was a cruel 
deed. I am glad you merely divorced them, 
and that it was Odo, and not you, who ordered 
the lovely girl's face to be branded with a hot 
iron ! You would not order such things. But 
now to business, as I expect to leave Kingston 
in a few days, and there is much to arrange.' 

The conversation that ensued, and which 
was on state affairs, would not be interesting to 
reproduce, it is therefore omitted. 

Two days afterwards. King Edgar, attended 
by Hedda and two other gentlemen, with a 
small retinue of servants, left Kingston for 
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Exeter. Their journey was slow, but not mo- 
notonous, for they received a hearty welcome at 
many castles by the way ; and sometimes stayed 
a day or two to have some hunting, either of the 
stag or hare, or occasionally the wild boar. At 
last they reached Exeter, a fine old Roman city, 
where the monks gave the King a right royal 
reception. They were all devoted to Edgar, 
partly because he kept the country at peace, for 
wars were terrible events at the convents ; and 
partly because he was providing so handsomely 
for them, building fresh convents in every direc- 
tion. By this act, he had the whole clerical body 
on his side, and this was no small achieve- 
ment. 

Arrived at Exeter, the King chose Hedda to 
be his ambassador to Earl Organ So Hedda 
went on with his servant, and in two days 
arrived at the castle. When he sounded his 
horn at the gate, the guard appeared and de- 
manded his name. 

* Say that Hedda seeks admission,' said he. 
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' and that he comes with a message from the 
King, who is now at Exeter/ 

* Welcome, noble sir,' said the guard. * Enter ; ' 
at the same time ringing the bell, which brought 
all the stable-men and others to the gate. 
Hedda, followed by his servant, was conducted 
through all the gates, was helped off his horse, 
and then taken at once to the Earl, as he said 
his mission required haste. The Earl came for- 
ward to meet him, saying that he was glad to 
have the opportunity of seeing him again. 
* And, if I may ask,' continued he, ' what is the 
cause of your giving us this pleasant surprise ? 
You remember my daughter, Elfrida— do you 
not } but I have the pleasure now of introducing 
her to you as the wife of Earl Ethelwold, whom 
you know.' 

Hedda bowed low to Elfrida, and took 
Ethelwold' s hand, which he shook, but not 
very cordially. 

* The reason of my thus intruding on you,' 
said he, * is that the King is now at Exeter, 
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where he has come with a few friends to enjoy 
some hunting in Devonshire ; and if quite con- 
venient to you, would like to pay you a visit/ 

* And right glad shall I be to welcome his 
majesty. Elfrida, you must busy yourself to 
prepare all things fitting.* 

* Is the King very particular, my father ?' said 
Elfrida : ' I shall scarcely know how to be- 
have.' 

* Oh ! no,* interrupted Ethelwold : * he is not 
particular ; you need not be at all afraid at the 
idea of having him as a guest And he cannot 
be here for three or four days ; so you will have 
ample time in which to get ready.* 

Then turning to Hedda, he said, * I must 
rettim with you, and escort the King here.* 

* Do so,* said Hedda ; * he will be glad to 
see you, I know. You must, however, allow me 
and my horse one night's rest.* 

'And that you shall have,' said the Earl, 
* and more if you wish. Have you been annoyed 
by any Danes on your journey?' 
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* Oh ! no/ said Hedda, * there are some, of 

course, but most of them are on the east coast, 
and have quietly settled down as peaceful in- 
habitants. And the King takes good care that no 
war-ships shall come near the land. He is a 
capital king for keeping the enemy off. We 
have not had so quiet a time for years.* 

* God bless King Edgar,' said the Earl, * and 
may his reign continue to be prosperous !* 

The evening passed as usual, and on the 
morrow, early, Ethelwold and Hedda set off for 
Exeter, which they reached late in the evening. 
Ethelwold pleaded indisposition as a reason for 
not seeing the King that night, but in reality he 
wished for a quiet time in which to think over 
the coming interview. At breakfast the next 
morning he was unusually silent ; and the King 
remarked that he was afraid he had left half of 
himself behind. 

* True enough,' thought Ethelwold. 
When the meal was finished, the King 

summoned Ethelwold to attend him in 
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the garden, which he did, trembling in every 
limb. 

' So,* said the King, * it seems that you have 
very different ideas of beauty to most people, 
for I hear on all sides that Elfrida is lovely, 
whereas you declared to me that she was very or- 
dinary. Therefore I am come to judge for myself.' 

* Indeed,* said Ethelwold, confusedly, * you 
need not take the trouble — ^you may trust me — 
there is no occasion for you to see her yourself : 
people exaggerate.' 

* Nonsense,' said Edgar ; * I intend to see 
her, and if I find you have deceived me ' 

*0h!* said Ethelwold, 'punish me not, I 
pray ; how could I tell what you would admire ? 
There are many girls as fair, why are you so 
determined to see this one V 

* When I make up my mind to do a thing, 
I do it,' was all the answer he received. 

' At least,' said Ethelwold, ' allow me to re- 
turn at once and prepare Elfrida for receiving 
your majesty.' 
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* Does she not know of my coming?* said the 
King, with a piercing look. 

*Yes/ said Ethelwold, *but she would like 
to know the day and hour of your arrival, that 
she may make suitable preparations/ 

* Ride forward then/ said the King, * and say 
that I shall be at her father's castle the day 
after to-morrow ;' and he turned his back on 
Ethelwold, and walked into the house. 

Ethelwold cogitated a long time with him- 
self, but at last decided on his course of action. 
He summoned his servant Kerrick, told him to 
have the horses ready by daybreak on the 
morrow, and then walked off by the side of the 
river Exe. Here he stayed till nearly sunset, 
thinking what he should say to Elfrida, for he 
must reveal the whole truth to her now : won- 
dering whether she loved him enough to pardon 
his conduct, and determining, that this difficulty 
over, he would never take her to court where 
the King would see her, and be sure to regret 
having employed so unfaithful a messenger as 
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himself. And then Elfrida also ! would not 
she be angry with him for preventing her from 
being a queen ? 

The next morning Ethelwold and his ser- 
vant breakfasted before any of the household 
were up, and took their departure, Ethelwold 
having said farewell to the King and Hedda the 
previous night. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

N due time Ethelwold arrived at the 
Castle, gladly welcomed by the Earl and 
Elfrida, both of whom, however, were 
surprised to see him return alone. This he ex- 
plained by saying that the King liked not to 
travel so fast, and therefore had requested him 
to ride forward to say that he would follow on 
the next day. 

* But I am tired,' Ethelwold continued, ' and 
would gladly rest a short time before supper. 
Come, Elfrida, I have something to say to you ;' 
and he left the room, followed by his wife. 
When they reached their own chamber, Ethel- 
wold said, — 

' Has the time seemed long to you, since I 
went, my darling } I made it, you see, as short 
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as I could. Not one hour would I be away from 
you, if I could help it. And you, do you love 
me too?' 

'Ay, that I do,' said Elfrida. 

'But how much.?* said Ethelwold. 'Could 
you pardon anything wrong in me, and love 
me as much as ever.?' 

'Why do you speak so ?' said Elfrida, ' I do 
not think you could do anything unpardonable. 
What is the matter ? You look troubled.' 

' I am troubled,' said Ethelwold, ' for I have 
a confession to make to you ;' and he drew her 
to him and put his arm round her, ' But I am 
sure you will not blame me when you have 
heard it to the end.' 

'Confession!' said Elfrida, and she began 
to look rather uneasy. 

'Yes,' said Ethelwold. 'You must know, 
that when I came here first, I really came from 
the King to see whether the reports he had 
heard of your beauty were true, and whether, in 
all respects, you would be a suitable lady for his 
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wife. But alas ! alas ! I found you such a pearl, — 
a darling, and in fact everything that was lovely, 
that I yielded to temptation, and could not re- 
sist asking your father that you might be my 
wife, and I said nothing to him of the King's 
message. Can you forgive me ?' 

Elfrida was silent a few seconds ; her breast 
heaved, she withdrew herself from his embrace, 
and then exclaimed passionately, — 

'How could you have deceived me so 
cruelly?' 

* Elfrida,* said Ethelwold, * it was all done 
in love.* 

*Pooh!* said she, 'had you no loyalty? 
Had you no truth ? You should, at any rate, 
have delivered your master's message, and my 
father and I could then have decided what 
to do.* 

* But consider,' said Ethelwold, * I am no- 
body in comparison to the King; you would 
have scorned me, and I should have died of 
grief.* 
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* Men don't die of such things/ said Elfrida ; 
' you would easily have consoled yourself.* 

'Nay/ said Ethelwold, 'there is only one 
woman in the world for me, whereas the King 
will have no difficulty in finding a beautiful 
lady, he is not half so particular. But now I 
want to ask of you one favour, — only one, which 
is, that to-morrow, when the King is here, you 
will dress, as you generally do in the morning, 
in a plain dress without any ornaments ; beauty 
such as yours requires no jewels to set it off. 
And my reason for this is, that if the King 
were to see you as you sometimes are, he would 
be fascinated with your charms, although I have 
told him that you are not beautiful, and per- 
haps you would be unhappy for the rest of your 
life. You can^l marry him, you know. Will 
you do just this little thing for my sake ?* 

' And why should I oblige you } I should 
like to know,* retorted she. * Is it not enough 
that you have prevented my being a queen, and 
now do you want me to look like one of my own 
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servants ? Trust me for dressing suitably on 
such an occasion ; ' and turning sharply away 
from him, she retired into another room, where 
she communed with herself somewhat as 
follows : — 

' So — I am asked to hide my beauty, am I ? 
that beauty which has been compared to 
Helen's. And why? just in order that Ethel- 
wold may save himself from blame! Why 
should I deface what God has made lovely? 
That were ungrateful. Why should I not ap- 
pear my best before my king ? That would be 
disloyal Oh ! Ethelwold, thou hast done me 
mighty wrong ! A queen ! Ah ! how I should 
have liked to have been one ! Instead of which, 
here I am to live, shut up from all eyes, for I 
perceive that Ethelwold never intends to take 
me to court, lest the King should twit him with 
having deceived him. Well, to-morrow will 
soon be here, and the King shall have a right 
royal welcome.'* 

♦ Note 6. 
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And the morrow came. As the King with 
Hedda and his retinue were to arrive about 
mid-day, the whole household were extremely 
busy all the morning in making preparations 
for his reception ; and Ethelwold set off to meet 
him soon after breakfast, to the last moment 
enjoining on his wife that she was not to change 
her dress, nor even curl her hair, for his sake. 

' Leave that to me,' said Elfrida. 

She watched him mount, saw him pass 
through the gates, over the drawbridge, on to 
the road. Then she called her maid. 

' Reach out my white dress,' said she, — *' the 
wedding one, and all my jewels, and then curl 
out my hair, as you do for the evening. The 
King is coming, Christina, and we must do 
honour to him.' 

* Ah ! madam,' said the girl, ' the King is so 
handsome, too, and so good, and so much loved, 
it will be a treat to have him here.' 

'Why, how do you know anything about 
him?' said Elfrida. 
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'Oh/ said the girl, blushing somewhat, 'I 
hear much about him from Kerrick, and he has 
told me about the Atheling,* the young Ed- 
ward, and how lonely he is, except for a large 
dog. He has no other play-fellow. And he is 
such a sweet little boy. It is a pity that there 
is no lady at the palace to be with him.' 

* He has a nurse, I dare say,' said Elfrida, 
seating herself before the glass, and letting down 
her luxuriant hair. This was soon dressed in the 
most becoming fashion, and was the more set off 
by being 'powdered with diamonds,' as an 
old chronicler says. Then the maid fastened a 
necklace of pearls and rubies round her neck 
and placed diamond earrings in her ears -^^ and 
when the white dress was put on, the maid de- 
clared, what the mirror confirmed, that her mis- 
tress had never looked so lovely and bewitching. 

* And will not your noble husband be proud 
of his wife ?' said Christina, all unconscious of 

* Saxon title for the heir-apparent, 
t Note 7. 
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the conversation which had previously taken 
place between them. 

'Perhaps/ responded Elfrida, all the while 
pondering on the impression she was likely to 
make on the King, and what would be the use 
of fascinating him, as she could not marry him. 
* Well,' thought she, ' I can't help it now. The 
King will see what he has lost through the 
treachery of his friend. Time will bring results.' 
Then speaking aloud, she said, ' Go up to the 
top story, Christina, and loolc along the road to 
see if the cavalcade is approaching. Let me 
know the moment it comes near the draw- 
bridge, for I must be in the state-room.' 

' I hear sounds even now, my lady ; the 
people collected at the gates are already shout- 
ing, and see,' said she, stretching her neck out 
of the window, * the flags are hoisted from the 
tower. Here they come.* 

Thereupon Elfrida hurried off, being ready 
only just in time to receive her distinguished 
visitor. The Earl, her father, was waiting in 
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the court-yard with Ordulph, and was ready to 
assist the King to dismount. Soon the whole 
party gallopped to the gate, the King riding 
between Ethelwold and Hedda. At this time 
he was only twenty-one years of age, ,and, 
though short, looked well on horseback, as he 
had a good seat, and managed his steed well, 
being thoroughly accustomed to riding. He 
was well dressed also; and as they had not 
come far this morning, and when possible had 
chosen grassy paths, there was not much ac- 
cumulation of dust on the clothes of any of the 
party. 

The King was of a genial disposition, and 
had a cheerful word for every one ; he was 
pleased to see the Earl, saying that it seemed 
a long time since he had been at court. 

*And so I have come to see you instead,' 
said he, as they walked into the Castle to- 
gether. * Can you take me in for a day or 
two ? I have heard much about the abbey at 
Tavistock which you are building, and should 
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be interested in seeing it, as I am engaged in 
that kind of work so much myself.' 

' I am delighted to welcome your majesty 
under my humble roof/ replied the Earl, * and 
shall be only too glad to escort you to the 
abbey, where we will go this afternoon ; but it 
is very far from being finished, as it was begun 
only three years ago.'* 

* Yes,' said the King, ' I know how long 
those buildings take to erect; but then, you 
must remember, they are intended to last for 
agesl Just think of the Roman walls and 
castles ; v/hy, they are standing now. Hedda 
here has lately visited the remains of Urico- 
nium, and says it is quite a city; and that 
was built hundreds of years ago.'f 

' Yes,' said Hedda, * but some of man's 
works are older still ; witness the Pyramids of 
Egypt, of which Dunstan sometimes speaks.' 

* Oh,' said the King, * talk not of them ; I 
am not likely ever to go to Egypt. I am quite 

• Note 8. t Note 9. 
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content with knowing about my own land;' and 
he laughed merrily. 

Truth to say, the King's knowledge of 
geography was rather limited, as he loved not 
books. By this time the Earl, with the King, 
followed by Ethelwold, Hedda, and one or two 
more gentlemen, had reached the state-room, 
where Elfrida was waiting to receive them. 
The moment the King cast his eyes on her, he 
was struck with her extreme loveliness, and 
saw how Ethelwold had deceived him. Re- 
venge and anger sprang up in his heart. 
However, not a sign of either found expression 
on his countenance ; but with a pleasant manner 
he took Elfrida's hand, and said how glad he 
was of the opportunity of being introduced to 
his friend's wife, and that, being in the neigh- 
bourhood, he could not resist the temptation of 
paying her a visit. 

' And I too, your majesty,' said Elfrida, 
* have had the same wish to know you. In 
fact,' she said, with a smile and a glance at 
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Ethelwold, 'my husband has often promised to 
take me to court, but has enjoyed this country 
life so much that hitherto he has not been able 
to manage it' 

* Never fear/ said the King, *I shall com- 
mand his presence now, together with yours;' 
and he gave her a look which told Elfrida that 
her arts had succeeded, and that the King 
admired her as much as she had desired. 

Shortly afterwards dinner was announced, 
and Elfrida was placed next to the King, who 
interested and amused her all the time by a 
recital of his adventures while on board ship. 

' One of my enjoyments,' said he, ' is to 
land at some small place where I have not been 
before, and where I am perfectly unknown. 
Of course my dress has nothing remarkable 
about it when I am at sea, and so I mix with 
the people, faring as they do, paying what they 
ask, and sometimes doing them a good service. 
For you must know that the young people 
especially get quite confidential with me ; in 
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fact, I encourage them to be so ; and many a 
time have I been the medium between a father 
and son, or master and slave. Occasionally I 
have taken some promising young men on 
board my ship, and not until they were 
there have they discovered that the companion 
with whom they were so familiar was the King ! 
It is such fun to see their confusion, and 
how they drop down on their knees for fright !' 

' And how do you act then ?' said Elfrida. 

' Oh, I soon put them at their ease,' said 

the King. * You see, one of the objects I have 

in landing at different places is to see for 

myself the condition of the people. I can't 

bear oppression. It was intended that man 

should work, and he is all the better for it ; but 

it was not intended that one man should 

tyrannise over another. And as to war, I 

hate it' 

* And how will you avoid war ?* said the 
Earl, who overheard this remark. * We are 

seldom at peace for long together, and directly 

H 
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a nation feels itself strong, it^ makes war on its 
weaker neighbour. How constantly we hear 
of new weapons of destruction ! I dare say 
that arrows will soon be used in war instead of 
swords, as they can be used at a greater dis- 
tance from the enemy. But, perhaps, your 
majesty will answer my question. How will 
you avoid war?' 

*By being always prepared,' answered the 
King. ' If we make the enemy afraid of attack- 
ing us, by the superiority of our weapons and 
defences, then there will be peace, and not 
war.' 

' I say,' said Hedda to his neighbour, * I 
hope arrows won't be the next fashion in war.* 
Just fancy what it would be to have one in one's 
eye, or through one's back !' 

* Yes,' said the other, * and not even to be 
able to see it coming! One can pretty well 
avoid a sword, at least one can use one's own 

• Bows and arrows were not used by the Saxons in war 
at this time. — Strutt. 
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in defence, but no one can keep off an 
arrow!' 

* I fancy, however/ said Hedda, * that they 
will be used, for I saw the other day the plan 
of a castle which is to be built, and there 
were a great many slits in the wall. When 
I asked what they were made for, I was told 
they were for shooting arrows through. The 
enemy could not send any from their side, 
except by aiming high, and making them fall 
perpendicularly/ 

' Well,' said the other, who seemed rather a 
lazy personage, *I hope there won't be any 
war. I am sure I don't want to kill any one.' 

' Nor be killed yourself,' said Hedda. 

By this time the dinner had come to an 
end, and all the party dispersed for a short rest 
before they went out to see the abbey which 
the Earl was building at Tavistock. Here the 
King was greatly interested, examining every 
room, making minute inquiries as to every part, 
and how many monks the building was to 
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accommodate. The inspection took a long 
time, after which they all went for a stroll by 
the river. Ethelwold kept away from the King 
as much as possible, and joined Hedda, who 
had many things to tell him about his London 
friends. The King had seemed after all so 
indifferent to Elfrida, having disguised his 
feelings, that all anxiety on that head had 
gone ; and Ethelwold made up his mind to 
arrange plenty of amusements for him during 
his short stay, in order that he should have no 
time for thought. It had been previously settled 
that on the morrow there was to be a grand stag- 
hunt, a pastime of which the King was very 
fond ; and Ethelwold now told Hedda in what 
part of Dartmoor forest it was to be. 

* We shall have to be up early,' said he. 
* Shall you be rested enough ?* 

* You talk to me,' said Hedda, ' as if I were 
a woman. Fm never tired. I could be in the 
saddle all day, but I'm not fond of walking. 
However, here we are back again at the Castle, 
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and there is your lovely wife looking out for 
you.' 

' Hush ! ' said Ethelwold ; ' speak not of 
her so/ 

' Why not ?' said Hedda. * Do you intend 
to shut her up here all her life ?' 

* For the present/ said Ethelwold, ' until the 
King is married.' 

' Why so ?' said Hedda ; ' what can you 
mean ? You are her husband, is not that 
enough ? Did you not win her love?' 

* Oh, yes,' said Ethelwold, * but I have good 
reasons for my conduct, which I need not reveal 
to you ; and I shall be much obliged to you 
if you will not speak too much to her about 
court life, as I do not wish to take her to 
Kingston yet' 

*As you will,' said Hedda, shrugging his 
shoulders ; * keep your pearl to yourself 
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CHAPTER VIII. 




|HE supper in the evening was a lively 
affair, but the description would be 
tedious. The conversation amongst 
the gentlemen turned on the arrangements 
for the morrow, and all the young men were 
looking forward to the hunt with great plea- 
sure. On this occasion, no one * dared to 
take more than a small quantity of wine, 
as it was well known that the King not 
only despised drunkards, but had given orders 
that ' all drinking-cups should have studs or 
knobs of silver or gold fastened to the sides of 
the drinking vessels, that when every one knew 
his mark or boundary, he should, out of mo- 
desty, not either himself covet, or force another 
to desire, more than his stint.'* He liked 
• Manners and Customs of London, — Malcolm. 
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merriment and wit, but never encouraged his 
friends to sit long at the table after the feast 
was over, unless it was to hear the minstrels 
sing. 

In the evening, when the King was going 
to retire to rest, he beckoned to Hedda, 
and desired him to attend him in his 
room. Accordingly he did so, and when the 
Earl and his pages had taken their departure, 
after seeing that all was comfortable for the 
night, Hedda found himself alone with the 
King. The moment the door was shut, Edgar 
turned round in a fury, and said, * Hedda, I 
have been deceived — most treacherously de- 
ceived!' 

* By whom, your majesty? Say but the 
word, and the traitor shall die;* and Hedda 
touched his sword significantly. 

* Hear me,* said the King ; * I will tell you 
all, and you shall judge whether I have cause 
to be angry or not. Some time ago I heard 
of the beauty of Elfrida, and as Earl Orgar is 
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one of my principal nobles, I thought it not 
derogatory in me to seek an alliance with his 
family, and ask for his daughter in marriage ; 
but I wished to know a little about her first, 
and therefore sent Ethelwold here on a visit 
that he might see her, and judge whether she 
would be a suitable lady for my wife. You 
know I was cruising about during the summer, 
but I ought to have chosen another ambassador. 
You can guess the result Ethelwold came 
here, and wooed the young lady for himself, 
without saying a word about me !* 

' He did ?' said Hedda. * The traitor ! He 
must be punished.' 

' Yes,* said the King, ' but how ? He came 
back to me, told me that Elfrida was not so 
beautiful as report had painted her, and ob- 
tained my consent to his marriage. I actually 
allowed him to have Elfrida,' and the King 
stamped his foot with rage ; * and I knowl he 
added, * that she would not have refused me, 
and now I have lost her ! I must have some 
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revenge ; Ethelwold must be punished in some 
way. What think you ? Shall I send him to 
Northumberland to watch the country against 
the inroads of the Scots ? Kenneth is friendly 
to me personally, but some of his subjects on 
the border are always making encroachments, 
and Ethelwold would find plenty of work to 
employ him for years, and I need not send 
for him back again. Ay? How would that 
do?' 

* Pretty well, your majesty,' said Hedda ; 
* you would get rid of him out of your sight, 
and you would banish him from his wife ; but 
the punishment is not complete. Elfrida would 
still be his wife.' 

' True,' said the King ; ' but perhaps he 
might get killed by accident !' 

' Ah !' replied Hedda, and was silent for a 
* few moments. At last he said, * Will your 
majesty trust me, and make no arrangements 
with Ethelwold until after two days > ' 

' Why, I shall be gone then,' replied the 
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King. 'We leave here to-morrow evening, if 
possible.' 

*At least, say nothing until we are on the 
point of departure,' said Hedda ; ' by that time 
I shall have thought of some plan which may 
be of service to your majesty. In the mean- 
while, I hope you will have a good night and 
quiet sleep.* 

' Not I,' said the King. * I cannot get the 
traitor out of my head ; and I trusted him,' he 
added, as if that were the bitterest thought 
of all. 

Hedda saw that he was in a violent state of 
excitement, and would not leave him until he 
had seen him in bed, when he quietly left the 
room, and proceeded to his own. Here he 
found his own man Edric, whom he instructed 
to wake him an hour earlier the next morning 
than any one else was roused ; and then, having 
dismissed him for the night, he lay for a long 
time thinking. At last, however, tired with the 
various scenes of the day, he dropped off to 
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sleep, and when awoke in the morning by his 
servant, he was almost tempted to be cross with 
him for so faithfully obeying his instructions. 
But the moment he saw Edric, he remembered 
why he had wished for him thus early. 

' Edric,* said he, ' what kind of a morning 
is it?' 

* Misty, my lord.' 

* Will it do for the hunt, do you think ?' 
' Perfectly well, my lord.' 

* Are you a good hand at a javelin ?' 

* Well, my lord, perhaps I ought not to 
boast, but I can bring down a stag at a hundred 
yards off.' 

* That's good,' said Hedda. ' Now listen to 
me. To-day there is to be a hunt. We shall 
all be there to attend upon the King, and I 
shall take you as my servant. I am not going 
to reveal any secrets, but you must be told one 
thing, which is, that the Earl Ethelwold has 
behaved treacherously and wickedly towards 

^ the King, and he must die. Must ! Do you 
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understand? You must take an opportunity 
when hie is a little apart for letting fly your 
javelin, and it must hit him in the back — by 
accident, of course. The King must know 
nothing of it until it is over, and you need not 
speak of it to any one/ 

' I understand, my lord/ said Edric : ' I am 
quite ready to be the executioner of any one 
who acts traitorously against our good and 
noble King.' 

' That's well,' said Hedda ; * and now you 

can assist me to dress. I shall wear my hunt- 
ing suit to-day.' 

Soon afterwards Hedda was ready, and 

joined the other gentlemen in the banqueting- 

hall, where they awaited the arrival of the 

King and Earl Organ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LFRIDA was still in her room ; she 
cared not to be an early riser, and took 
no interest in sports. Ethelwold, 
however, was punctual, and the dogs were ready, 
if one might judge by the incessant barking 
which was kept up all breakfast-time. The 
horses were soon brought round, and off the 
whole party went, the King rather thoughtful, 
except when speaking to Ethelwold, when he 
appeared as cheerful as usual. 

At last the hunters caught sight of a beau- 
tiful stag, and they gallopped after it, hoping to 
prevent its reaching Dartmoor Forest ; but it 
was fleet of foot, and distanced the horses, who 
had already come several miles. The hunters, 
however, persisted in their endeavours to over- 
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take the stag, but there was a difference of 
opinion amongst them as to which direction it 
had taken. The King therefore called a halt, and 
Hedda suggested "that they should all separate 
for a few minutes, and whoever in the interval 
first sighted the stag should sound his horn. 

This proposition was agreed to, so, as there 
was no time to lose, the horsemen rushed off 
through the wood, some in twos and threes, 
and some alone. Hedda, and one or two more, 
kept with the King ; but Ethelwold, glad to get 
away from him whom he had treated so badly, 
chose a by-path quite by himself, and was soon 
out of sight. Not long afterwards the stag was 
found by the dogs, and would have been brought 
down, but just at that moment, Kerrick, Ethel- 
wold's servant, cried out, — 

* I am sure that was my master's voice ; he 
must have met with some accident !' 

The King and Hedda likewise thought they 
heard a cry. But where.? It was difficult to 
make their way through the •wood, and they 
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scarcely knew in which direction to turn, but at 
last they hit upon the right track, and in the 
distance saw Ethelwold on the ground with a 
javelin right through his back ! Poor Kerrick, 
who loved his master, was in tears, and too 
much overcome with grief to be of much use, 
but at last contrived to withdraw the dreadful 
weapon, whereupon such a torrent of blood poured 
out, that all saw that the wounded man had 
small prospect of recovery. Kerrick tore his 
clothes into bandages, and tried to close up the 
frightful wound, but the aim had been too sure, 
and all he could do was to support his dying 
master's head on his shoulder.* He had been 
struck while on horseback, and the fall from his 
horse had greatly increased his sufferings, as the 
back of his head was also injured. He had 
just managed to give one cry, when he fainted. 

* Poor fellow !' said the King. 

Ethelwold seemed to recognise the voice he 
knew, and opened his eyes. He gave one look 

* Note lo. 
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at the King, one glanee upward, and all was 
over! 

'Poor fellow 1* again said the King, 'I did 
not think he would so soon be called away.' 

Then turning round to Hedda and the rest, 
he asked who had done the deed. No one 
knew, at least no one professed to know. 

' Doubtless it was an accident,' said one of 
them. ' Perhaps he was mistaken for the 
stag.' 

* But now,' said Earl Orgar, who had just 
joined them, and was greatly concerned at the 
whole occurrence, * we must convey him home ; 
and who is to break the sad intelligence to 
Elfrida?' 

* That were best done by yourself, my lord,' 
said the King. ' No one but her father should 
undertake such a sad office.' 

*Poor Elfrida!' said the Earl, 'I wish my 
task were over. 'Tis very early days for her to 
be a widow. If your majesty will excuse me, I 
will ride home at once. I am crrieved indeed 
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that such an awful event should have happened 
during your visit to me.' 

All this time Kerrick and the other servants 
were occupied in making arrangements for 
carrying the body back to the castle. It so 
happened that they were near a small village 
called Wilverley, now Warlwood, to which one of 
them immediately hurried, to borrow a cart of 
some sort, as they would otherwise have found 
it difficult to convey the body the six or seven 
miles. Kerrick and two more stayed behind, 
while one or two of the servants, indignant at 
the atrocious murder, began to search in every 
direction for the man who had done the deed. 
Of course the hunt was at an end for that day, 
the stag had escaped from its pursuers, and the 
King said that under the painful circumstances 
which had just happened, he could not intrude 
longer on the EarFs hospitality. He would 
therefore send Hedda and his servant for the 
few things he had left at the Castle, while he 
himself, with his retinue, would at once proceed 

I 
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towards Exeter. But this was greatly against 
the Earl's wishes. He pleaded the lateness of 
the hour, for it was already past mid-day, the 
badness of the roads in this part of the country, 
or rather the want of roads, there not being a 
direct one from this point to Exeter ; and en- 
treated the King to return for just one night, as 
there was no sleeping-place fit for royalty to 
which he could arrive before darkness set in. 

*I will not urge your majesty to remain 
longer than that,* said he, 'as my time and 
thoughts will be fully occupied in investigating 
this sad affair, and in discovering, if possible, the 
perpetrator of the deed.* 

But all his words proved unavailing. The 
King said he was used to bad roads, and if he 
set off at once, could easily reach some farm 
where they would be glad to receive him ; and, 
in fact, overruled the Earl so completely that he 
was allowed to depart; a peasant undertaking 
to conduct the party out of the wood. 

And then the Earl went home, accompanied 
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by Hedda, and straight upstairs to Elfrida's 
room, where he knocked for admittance. She 
started somewhat at seeing him enter alone, 
and asked how it was that he had returned so 
soon. 

'Are you not well, my dear father ?* said she ; 

* what other reason could be powerful enough 
to induce you to leave the King so early in the 
day?' 

*Ah! Elfrida, I have heavy tidings for you, 
how will you bear them ?* 

* Has anything happened to the King ?' she 
exclaimed. 

'Care you not for any one else?' said her 
father, sternly. ' Is there not some one nearer 
to you than he ?' 

' Oh I of course, my husband, but he is all 
right, I dare say,' said Elfrida, with the most 
perfect indifference. 

' Ah ! but he is not all right,' said the Earl, 

* some wicked person sent a javelin when we 
were in Dartmoor forest, and it struck poor 
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Ethelwold in the back, and, and — I can't go 
on — ^he is desperately wounded .' 

'Is he deadV cried Elfrida, with flashing 
eyes. 

'Alas, yes!' said her father, 'for no one 
could get to him in time to save his life ! He 
had wandered off by himself. My poor girl, I 
am so grieved for you, but / will take care of 
you now, and love you more than ever.' 

Elfrida received the intelligence very differ- 
ently to what her father expected. She neither 
screamed nor cried. She did not tear her bair, 
nor pace up and down the room, but she turned 
very pale, and seemed as rigid as a stone. She 
looked up after a few moments, and said, — 

'Thanks, dear father, for undertaking this 
most unpleasant task yourself. It is the visita- 
tion of God, and I must submit. Suppose the 
javelin had been aimed at the King instead !' 

'No, that could not have been,' said the 
Earl, ' the King was a long way off" when it 
happened.' 
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' Thank God/ said she, ' then he can't be 
accused of his death.' 

* Why, no one would dream of saying such 
a thing,' said the Earl, not knowing, as Elfrida 
did, the strong reason that Edgar had for wish- 
ing Ethelwold out of the way. ' But some one 
has done it, I am afraid intentionally, though it 
was said to be an accident. The stag was so 
far off at the time, and so completely out of 
sight, that . . . but I will not distress you, my 
dear, by my thoughtless words. Rest assured 
that every inquiry shall be made, and no effort 
spared to bring the murderer to justice.* 

And the Earl, imprinting a fond kiss on her 
brow, left her. Long did Elfrida sit thinking ; 
till her maid, fearing that she must be seriously 
ill, came in. She fell down before her, and 
burst into tears, saying, — 

* My poor mistress, I am so grieved for you ! 
And only think,' she added, * he died without 
having time to offer up one prayer ! . Oh ! dear 
lady, how awful sudden death is !' 
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* Yes, indeed/ said Elfrida, ' unless one is 
prepared/ 

* Oh !* said Christina, ' I should be so sorry 
to be the means of any one's death, particularly 
if I were not certain that he was prepared for 
the change. I hope they will find and punish 
the murderer : don't you, my dear mistress ? ' 

* I dare say he has escaped by this time,' said 
Elfrida, with such a calm voice, that her maid 
looked perfectly astonished, and was scarcely 
surprised when her mistress bade her leave the 
room. 
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CHAPTER X. 

EANWHILE Kerrick and the others 
had procured a cart, and had care- 
fully placed poor Ethelwold in it ; 
they were proceeding slowly along, when they 
perceived a poor, badly-clothed man a short 
distance off, watching them intently. One 
of the party immediately thought that he 
must be the culprit, and rushed after him. 
He was soon caught, and confronted with the 
party of servants, all of whom spoke at once, 
and accused him of the crime. It was in 
vain for him to protest his innocence, saying 
that he was a very poor man, almost starving, 
and only wandered in that direction, hearing 
there was a royal hunt, and imagining that 
after the mid-day meal, which they would 
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doubtless have, he should be able to pick up a 
few scraps. He was such a wretched-looking 
creature, that his word was not believed, and he 
was immediately bound with the cords which 
had been intended for the stag, and forced to 
go with them. 

'And we will have you in one of the 
dungeons,' said Kerrick, ' and there you will 
starve to death, for you would never be able to 
pay the " were," or price,* for an Earl's life ; 
not you, indeed. What could have made you 
do such a wicked thing?' 

* I didn't,' protested the man ; * you see 
how poor I am ; how could I possess a 
javelin? Why, I haven't even a sling of my 
own.* 

' I'll tell you what,' said Kerrick, * I wonder 
you haven't an iron collar round your neck ; '\ 
you must be a slave, and have escaped from 
your master, and you must have stolen the 

• Note II. 

t Worn by slaves at this time as a mark of servitude. 
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javelin ; and you no doubt intended to steal 
those clothes/ pointing to Ethelwold. 

The poor man was in a sore plight He 
was a stranger in those parts, and therefore 
knew that no one would interfere on his behalf. 
He did not condescend to answer Kerrick any 
more, except just to say that he always spoke 
the truth ; but as this assertion was received 
with a burst of laughter, which not even the 
presence of the dead could restrain, he relapsed 
into a sullen silence. 

In about three hours from this time, the 
melancholy procession entered the Castle. No 
horns were blowing now, and the gates were 
already open, as the party had been perceived 
approaching. The poor form of him who had 
left this place early in the morning so full of 
health and happiness, was tenderly conveyed to 
his own apartment, where Elfrida was waiting, 
and laid on a couch ; and then all the thoughts of 
the household were directed to the unfortunate 
man whom they had caught He was brought 
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before the Earl who questioned him very 
keenly as to his reasons for being in the wood 
at all. The poor man was so frightened at 
being in such a grand place, and at being 
surrounded by so many people, he was also 
so exhausted by hunger and his long walk, 
that all spirit left him, and he could hardly 
make any replies to the questions put to him. 
He did, however, manage to deny the charge 
of murder, and declared that he had never seen 
the javelin until it was shown to him. But the 
Earl and Ordulph were only too glad to have 
found some one on whom to lay the blame, 
and, without much delay, ordered the unfortu- 
nate individual to be conducted to the lowest 
dungeon, there to be left to starve, until, as 
they said, they discovered any one else who 
was more likely to have committed the deed. 
Hedda by this time had left to join the King, 
or he would doubtless have interposed to pre- 
vent the carrying out of this unjust sentence. 
Not that he intended to let out that he was in 
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the secret, but he would not have allowed an 
innocent man to suffer. As it was, there was 
no one in that large assembly who felt any 
pity for the accused, except Christina, who over- 
heard him say as he was being led off, * The will 
of the Lord be done. I can but die once, and 
my Lord suffered, being innocent/ She was a 
religious girl herself, and the words struck her 
very powerfully. * He can*t have done it, ' she 
said to herself ' I must try and save him ; if 
no one else stands by him, I will.' 

Accordingly she made her way to Edsy, the 
page, and managed to whisper in his ear while 
the prisoner was being led away, — 

' Edsy, can you go at once and fetch Madge ? 
You know where she lives.' 

* Yes,' said he, ' I do ; but what of that ? 
And what right have you to order me 
about ?' 

* No right,' responded Christina ; ' but you 
know that Earl Ethelwold is dead, and that my 
lady is so overcome with grief that she can see 
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to nothing. You can guess for what purpose 
the old woman is required.' 

' Not 1/ said Edsy ; * you speak in riddles. 
Surely there are enough servants in the Castle, 
without sending for any one else. The fact is, 
you want a charm from her, and I am sure there 
is no need, for you have plenty of your own.' 

' This is no time for compliments,* said the 
girl ; * but you mention a charm, and that gives 
me an idea. Madge is very clever, she will 
doubtless be able to discover whether this man 
is the real culprit or not, and she will worm 
out of him the names of his companions, if any, 
in the crime. Do go for her, that's a dear 
fellow.' 

* And so I will,' said he, • for I also should 
like to know the truth. This man does not 
look strong enough to have sent a javelin or 
spear at any thing, and the man who shot this 
off must have had a steady aim and strong 
arm to have made such a deadly wound. And 
I'll tell you what, Christina, the poor wretch 
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is to be left to starve ; but I will contrive to 
give him some supper!* 

* And/ said his companion, 'could not, you 
contrive also to be the keeper of the dungeon- 
door?' 

*No/ said he, 'that office is always en- 
trusted to another; but now I will hasten to 
Madge, and will bring her back with me, if 
possible.' 

In the meantime all the occupants of the 
Castle were busy in various ways : some went 
in to have a look at the poor body, lately so 
full of life; while others thought only of the 
prisoner, and held long discussions as to whether 
or not he was the murderer. One of the ser- 
vants boldly said that it could not be he, as the 
weapon was a very good one, and unlike those 
used by the Devonshire men ; * and / think,' said 
he, lowering his voice, ' that one of the King's 
retinue has to answer for the deed.' 

*Hush!' said one of the others, * breathe 
not a word of your suspicion ; you would never 
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be believed, and perhaps would be imprisoned 
yourself for saying so.* 

' Mind you/ said he, * it is only an idea of 
mine ; but this man is assuredly innocent' 

While this discourse was going on during 
supper time, Edsy was quietly pocketing some 
bread and meat at intervals, and when the meal 
was over, he ran off to the dungeon. Daylight 
had already gone, but Edsy knew every passage 
of the Castle, and easily found his way there. 
The man at the door at first refused him 
entrance, but on his promising to stay only one 
minute, and saying that he should not require a 
light, he opened the door and let him in. Edsy 
immediately called to the prisoner, who was 
seated on the ground, and ran to him. He 
thrust the food into his hands, merely saying, 
' Keep up your heart, we will do what we can,* 
and was back again at the door. The guard 
must have been very stupid not to guess that 
something important had been going on ; but 
the fact was that the office was a life one, and 
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this man had already filled it nearly forty years. 
He was now above eighty, and did not enjoy 
His post. He was also fond of Edsy, and rather 
afraid of his tongue ; he reasoned with himself 
that if he refused this request, Edsy could make 
his life unbearable, and perhaps get him dis- 
missed from the Castle, which would be certain 
death to him. 

The moment Edsy came out of the dun- 
geon, he went to the gates, which were already 
fastened for the night Here, again, he had 
difficulty with the guards, who protested against 
letting him out for any reason whatever. But 
when he declared that he was going on im- 
portant business for his mistress, and should be 
back in an hour, they allowed him to go. He 
soon made his way to Madge's cottage — for 
she lived not half a mile off — and urged her 
to return with him with all speed. She had 
heard of the sad event which had happened, 
and was not surprised that she had been sent 
for ; in fact, she would have considered herself 
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insulted had it not been done ; and so, giving" 
directions to her daughter to take charge 
of everything during her absence, she put on 
her hood and large cloak, and set off with 
Edsy. 

On the way he told her all about the dis- 
covery of the man in the wood, and his being 
now a prisoner in the Castle, to which she 
replied, — 

* Young man, I saw Earl Ethelwold on his 
way here, the very first day that he came.* 

* Ay?* said Edsy. 

' And there was something about him that 
I did not like. I fancied all would not be 
right' 

' Ah I I remember,* said Edsy, * you said 
something to him — did you not ? — ^and frightened 
him. What was it ?* 

' It was this,' said the old woman, — 

* Sott loin ueceitie t)e frienn lo))o ttwM fou, 
Sou loin ueceibe tte main lofio loeuil i^ott, 
atiu Deception loiH Defeat iiou/ 
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* Well/ said Edsy, * I don't understand it, 
do you ? He is defeated, at any rate ; but has 
he been deceived ?' 

' Time will show/ said Madge. ' I often 
don't understand my own words.' 

By this time they had again reached the 
Castle gates, and Edsy sounded his horn. 
When the guard saw Madge as his companion, 
he willingly admitted both, and they passed 
through the. gates, and into the court-yard, 
where Edsy left Madge alone for a few minutes 
while he summoned Christina. She imme- 
diately retired with Madge into a small room, 
where she began to ask her advice about the 
prisoner, and the best way of setting him 
free. 

Madge listened patiently to her narrative, 
and then said, — 

* And so you think this man innocent ?' 

* Yes,' said, Christina, * his whole manner is 
that of one who is unjustly accused. He is 
almost starving, and is too weak in body to 

K 
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have attempted such a crime. Why, he had 
not strength enough to run away when caught ! 
Besides, do you think he would have stayed 
near the spot had he committed the murder? 
Oh, Madge, your wits must contrive some way 
of releasing him.* 

Madge considered for a moment, and then 
said, * What kind of man guards the door of the 
dungeon.?* 

* Oh, an old man, who could soon be over- 
powered.* 

* And do you think Edsy could be trusted 
to do as I tell him, and keep a quiet tongue in 
his head ?* 

* Yes,* said Christina, * if I ask him to 
do so.* 

* Then,* said Madge, * I should like to speak 
to him for a few minutes before I go upstairs 
with you.* 

So Edsy was called into the room, and 
Madge revealed her plans. 

* Can you,* she said, * manage to meet me 
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in the passage leading to the dungeon about 
midnight, for I shall want your assistance ? ' 

Edsy considered for a moment before he 
answered this question. His bed-room was 
shared by another, and he feared that he should 
not be able to leave it unperceived. At last 
he said that he would contrive to do so, by 
asking to keep watch with the old man the first 
night. 

' That's well,* said Madge. * Now listen to 
me. My pldn is this. — You must tell the guard 
of the dungeon that I am able to find out 
secrets and discover culprits, and that if I can 
but have a few minutes conversation with the 
prisoner, I shall soon know whether he is the 
murderer or not. Having once gained entrance, 
the rest is easy. You must meanwhile bandage 
the guard's eyes, and bind his arms if you can, 
and we will pass through the door. I will 
borrow a hood and cloak from one of the maids 
for him, as if sent by the Lady Elfrida, and we 
can leave the Castle together. No one will be 
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surprised at the comings and goings at such a 
time of confusion as this ; and besides, you 
know, I can always frighten people into doing 
as I wish them to do.' 

' Yes, I know you can,* said Edsy. ' Your 
plan sounds well. I only hope it may answer. 
If I am found out to have had any share in 
the escape, I shall have to fly for my life 
too!' 

' But they won't find it out,' said Christina, 
who had been listening attentively to the con- 
versation. * Isn't the poor wretch to be left to 

starve ?* 

' Yes, but suppose they catch some one else 

on suspicion, then they must release this one, 

according to promise, and they will come and 

not find him !' 

' But that may be a long time hence,' said 

Christina, * and meanwhile, perhaps, this poor 

fellow would die. Do save him if you can, and 

you will some day be rewarded for the act, and 

perhaps saved yourself from some peril.' 
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Her persuasions at last prevailed, and the 
party separated ; Christina taking Madge to the 
chamber of death, where she was soon occupied 
about her mournful duties, and Edsy going to 
the Marshal to ask if he might assist the old 
man in keeping guard. He happened to make 
the request when the important man was very 
cross. He had made grand preparations for the 
supper on this day, naturally expecting the re- 
turn of the King and his retinue. He had 
engaged the services, of the best minstrels ob- 
tainable, and the Bishop of Exeter had like- 
wise accepted an invitation to meet his Majesty ; 
and now, owing to the sad event of the day, 
there had, truth to say, been no supper at all ! 
— at least, not what he called one. The Lady 
Elfrida had been in her own room, and the meal 
of which the Earl and Ordulph had partaken 
had been of the simplest, and eaten almost in 
silence, there being no guests present. 

The poor Marshal was also much distressed 
at Ethelwold's sudden death. It had shocked 
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him considerably, and upset his nerves, and 
therefore he hardly noticed Edsy, or heard what 
he said. At last, however, he comprehended 
what he wanted, and merely saying, *Ohl 
the prisoner, — yes, of course, you may go and 
help, the more the better,* turned away from 
him, and letting his head fall on his hand,, 
seemed inclined to sleep. So Edsy left him,, 
and providing himself with a large muffler, went 
off to his post. 

He employed the interval until Madge's 
arrival, in >conversation with old Motsy, the 
guard, and almost talked him to sleep. He 
related marvellous stories of Madge's sagacity^ 
some of which probably he invented ; and told 
him that she. was now in the Castle, and that he. 
only wished he could get to her, that he might 
ask her to come down. 

* She would soon put things to rights,' said- 
he ; ' and then we should know if we had got 
the right man ; and if she, by her charms, were 
to discover that he is innocent, then he would be 
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set free, and you too/ he added, with a twinkle 
in his eye. * I am sure you would rather be lying 
on your comfortable warm straw than on these 
hard stones/ 

* Well, truly,' said Motsy, * the bed is none 
of the softest — but what of that ? I am ac- 
customed to lie hard ; often and often have I 
slept on the bare ground, with a stone for my 
pillow. You young men are getting particular. 
You will not be so strong as we elders, after all. 
Hark ! I thought I heard a noise.* 

* Only my little dog,* said Edsy ; * see, he has 
found me out, but he must not stay here.* So 
saying, he took the animal up in his arms, and 
shut him into a room, telling him to be quiet. 
The little dog seemed to understand, but looked 
wistfully after Edsy, as if to ask why he was so 
late this evening before going to bed, but his 
master took no more notice of him, as he 
was not anxious for his company just at this 
moment. 

When he rejoined Motsy, he again began to 
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talk about Madge, and reiterated his wish that 
he could see her. 

' Suppose she did come, would you let her 
see the prisoner?' said he. 

' Why, what good would that do ?' growled 
the old man. 

' She cannot tell his innocence or guilt with- 
out seeing him,' said Edsy. 

* Well,' laughed Motsy, * she must bring her 
own candles then, for it is pitch dark in there.' 

* Hush,', said Edsy, ' what sound is that ?' 
They listened and caught these words : ' The 

Lord is my light and my salvation ; whom shall 
I fear } The Lord is the strength of my life ; of 
whom shall I be afraid.?' The words sounded 
very beautiful at such a time, and breathed a 
holy confidence in God. 

The two listeners were still silent, straining 
their ears to catch more, when Madge joined 
them. Motsy was perfectly astonished, not 
knowing she was in the Castle, and thought her 
an apparition come in response to Edsy's 
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wishes ; but the latter lost no time in following 
up the opportunity which had arrived. 

' Here is Madge/ said he ; * now you will let 
her in. See, she has brought all her things with 
her for working the charms.' 

* But there's no fire/ objected Motsy ; * how. 
can she do an)rthing without fire ?' 

*Fire!' said Madge; 'look!* and she in- 
stantly made a flame, and sent some sulphur 
so completely into Motsy's face, that he was 
almost stifled and quite frightened. He in- 
stantly undid the door and let Madge in, who 
made her way to the prisoner, and whispered 
to him, * Put on' this hood and cloak, keep close 
to me, and say nothing until you are through 
the last gate.' 

Having arrayed him, she tapped at the door 
to say she was ready, and had found out all 
she wanted. The moment Motsy turned the 
key, Edsy threw the muffler round his eyes, 
while Madge tied his hands behind him, and 
then passed by him quickly and noiselessly 
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with the prisoner, conducting the latter through 
the passages to the entrance-gates. On being 
questioned as to their business, Madge said they 
had come from the Lady Elfrida, which was 
true ; to which the guard sulkily replying that 
he would rather on a dark night let people out 
than in, they got away, the poor man over- 
whelming Madge with thanks. 

As there was just a chance that there would 
be a search for him the first thing in the morning, 
Madge took him to her own cottage, kindly pro- 
vided him with a small store of food, in case he 
did not get any for some time, and sent him 
away, directing him the nearest way to the 
sea-coast, where he would most likely be gladly 
welcomed on board ship, as there was then a 
demand for many extra men. The man hardly 
knew how to thank Madge enough for all her 
kindness, and said over and over again how 
much he wished that he could repay her ; but 
all her answer was, — 

* If ever you have the opportunity of bene- 
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fitting a helpless, innocent creature, as I have 
helped you, do so/ 

To which he replied, * I faithfully promise 
it, for I owe my life to you.' 

And he went away. 

Meanwhile Edsy had a difficult task with 
the old man whom he had blindfolded. He 
tried to laugh the matter off at first, saying 
it was part of Madge's plan, that she could not 
work the charm without it ; but that would not 
do, and Motsy was on the point of being violently 
angry, when Edsy took off the bandage and 
untied his hands. Motsy 's first thought was of 
treachery, and he opened the door to look after 
the prisoner with his lantern ; and when he 
returned into the passage, he found Edsy on 
the point of turning the key on him ! 

* And I will do it,' said Edsy, * if you do 
not promise to be quiet about to-night's 
business. Why should a kind-hearted man 
like you be occupied in starving an innocent 
fellow-creature to death ? I still have the key. 
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and in another moment you may be in a 
similar situation to him who has just escaped. 
Take my advice, still keep watch, and after a 
week it will be supposed that starvation has 
done its work.' 

Motsy did not like the proposition. He was 
thoroughly frightened lest the escape should 
be discovered and hifnself punished : however, 
at last consoling himself with the reflection that 
he should be able to throw the blame on Edsy 
and Madge if necessary, he yielded to the 
young man's entreaties, saying he didn't want 
to starve anybody, but who could have caused 
Earl Ethelwold's death if this man did not ? 
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CHAPTER XL 

HE day of the funeral had arrived, and 
the interment was to be in the small 
chapel attached to the Castle. A niche 
had been prepared in the wall, and a stone 
coffin had been made the proper size for the 
body, which was at present wound round with 
linen ; but the head and shoulders were still 
uncovered, in order that the relatives might 
have the melancholy satisfaction of gazing on 
the well-known features until the last moment. 
Elfrida had gone often into the room where 
the remains of her husband lay, but there was 
little grief in her manner, and she shed few 
tears. She thought it very sad that he should 
have died so young, but he had been taken 
from her so soon after that memorable conver- 
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sation when he had entreated her not to dress 
well in case the King should admire her, [and 
which conversation had made her very angry, 
that the impression had not yet gone off, and 
she had scarcely forgiven him in her heart for 
all his conduct. When, however, the bearers 
•came to place the last coverings, she bent down 
and imprinted one kiss on the marble features, 
and then retired to her own room. 

The funeral ceremony was simple. When 
the procession entered the church, the body 
was carried by Earl Orgar and Ordulph to the 
niche which had been made; the priest per- 
fumed it with incense, and then the two friends 
lifted it into its place, when the priest offered 
up a prayer, and pronounced the benediction. 
Then all left, while the attendants at such 
ceremonies filled up the niche. Afterwards the 
name and titles of the deceased were placed on 
Ihe wall. 

And so Ethelwold passed away. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FEW months after the events recorded 
in the preceding chapters, the King 
sent a messenger to Elfrida, requesting 
her to be his wife. She was not surprised when 
she knew the King's wishes, as she had seen 
only too clearly what impression she had made 
on him, and after a long consultation with her 
father, who was flattered at the King's desiring 
to be his son-in-law, her consent was given. 
Elfrida was ambitious, and therefore it was 
quite natural that she should be elated at the 
idea of being a Queen. It was impossible to 
refuse such an offer as that, especially as she 
knew that she might have had the opportunity 
before ; and so, although she had not long worn 
mourning garments for her poor husband, she 
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now began to make preparations for a second 
wedding. 

We have no information as to the church 
which was selected for the ceremony, but most 
likely it took place in St. Mary's Chapel, 
Kingston, where the Court resided. If it took 
place in London, Westminster Abbey would 
be chosen. It had been destroyed by the 
Danes in the reign of Ethelbert, but one of the 
first acts of Edgar was to restore it, and he 
placed Dunstan and twelve monks there. But 
wherever the wedding may have taken place, 
we may be sure that it was a very quiet one. 
The marriage of a widow was not attended 
with as much show as that of other brides, and 
Elfrida therefore did not even wear a veil. 
However, all passed off well on this occasion. 
Elfrida, who |had quite recovered her good 
looks, was radiant in her beauty, and realised 
that she was indeed a Queen, when Edgar 
stood by her side before Dunstan, and vowed 
to love her till death. It was a proud and 
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happy moment in her life. Well had it been 
for her had her ambition stopped here ! 

It may seem strange that no further steps 
were taken to discover the murderer of Ethel- 
wold, and that even when it was known that 
the prisoner in the Earl's Castle had escaped, 
no punishment fell on Motsy and Edsy. But 
the poor old man died soon after that night, 
having caught a severe cold through sleeping 
in the stone passage ; and as no one suspected 
Edsy to have had any hand in the escape, the 
matter was allowed to drop. And then the 
bustle and excitement attendant on the pre- 
parations for Elfrida's marriage to the King 
put all thoughts of revenge out of the minds 
of Orgar and his son, and poor Ethelwold and 
his sad death were soon forgotten. 

Time passed on, without many events hap- 
pening which need to be recorded here. Earl 
Orgar still superintended the building of the 
Abbey of Tavistock, but died in 971, long before 
its completion. The death of her father was 

L 
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a great grief to Elfrida, but in the same year she 
had another which affected her quite as much, 
if not more. She had at this time (971) two 
little boys of her own ; the eldest was named 
Edmund, and the youngest Ethelred. Edmund 
was five years old, and very dear to her, but he 
was taken ill with some childish disease, and 
died in her arms. From this time all her 
affection was concentrated on her other boy, 
Ethelred; and she soon made a resolution to 
employ all her powers of persuasion with the 
King to appoint him his successor. But Edgar 
was so young — only twenty-eight years old — 
and so likely to have a long reign, that she was 
willing to wait until her son should be old 
•enough to govern before she made her request. 
She had never been kind to the young Edward, 
always considering him as an impediment in 
the way of her own son's ascending the throne. 
Edward was a most loving, engaging child, 
but all his pretty ways were lost upon this 
.ambitious, designing woman, who could scarcely 
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bear to see the strong affection that there was 
between the brothers. 

Owing to Edgar's peaceable disposition and 
wise management, his reign was very quiet, and 
four more years passed. Forty Benedictine 
convents had been built in various parts of the 
country, and lands appropriated to the monks, 
— an act which gave rise to much dissatisfaction 
in subsequent reigns. But Edgar was very 
much ruled by Dunstan, and consequently all 
the clergy were extremely loyal. 

And so years rolled on till the end of June, 
975, when Edgar held a council. Accustomed 
as he was to be at sea during the summer, he 
felt the heat oppressive, and on his return to 
the house where he was staying, complained 
of not feeling well. By night fever had set in, 
and his attendants were very much alarmed. 
As soon as it was daylight they sent for the 
physician, who immediately bled the King. 
This afforded some little relief, but the fever 
increased afterwards, and the pain in the head 
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was severe. No remedy seemed to be thought 
of which was of any avail, and a few days 
after, King Edgar was evidently sinking. 

One afternoon he told Hedda, who was sitting 
by his side, that he should like to see Dunstan. 
The Archbishop was immediately summoned, 
and when he came, Edgar desired to see him 
alone. This wish was obeyed, the attendants 
naturally supposing that he wanted to have 
some religious conversation. When the King 
saw that the door was shut, he said, ' Dunstan, 
you have always been a good friend to me, will 
you be so still?' 

'Your Majesty knows that it is my de- 
light as well as my duty to serve you,* said he ; 
* as long as I live I will be your faithful ser- 
vant' 

'Will you carry out my wishes?' said the 
King. 

' If they are not contrary to the law of God,' 
said Dunstan. 

'I feel,' said Edgar, 'very ill. I do not 
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think I shall recover from this fever. I am 
dying in the prime of life.' 

Here Dunstan tried to interrupt him, saying 
he hoped his life would yet be spared for many 
years. 

' Deceive me not,' said Edgar, * I know dif- 
ferently. I am going to exchange earth for 
heaven — blissful exchange ! — I am ready, Lord 
Jesus, come when thou wilt;' and lifting his 
eyes, a heavenly expression came into them. 
* But I must not lose time,' said he ; * I want you 
to promise that Edward shall be king after me. 
I suspect that the Queen will wish her own son 
to be the one, but that is not my wish. Edward 
is now more than twelve, and has several 
qualities which will make him a wise King, and 
one likely to win the affections of the people ; 
he is the son of my dear Elfleda, whom I loved 
so tenderly. How soon I shall be with her !' 

The King was quiet for a few moments, and 
then turned his eyes to Dunstan, whose own 
were full of tears. 
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' My dear master, and most kind friend/ said 
he, ' your wishes shall be carried out, and Ed- 
ward shall be crowned king if you should be 
called away. And I will look after him, and 
see that he is taught all things necessary for his 
high position. You may trust me.' 

* That is well,* said the King ; ' leave me now,. 
I would sleep.* And Dunstan left the room,, 
and his place was taken by the broken-hearted 
Hedda, whom he told to be perfectly quiet 

The news of the King's dangerous illness 
was brought to Elfrida as soon as it was pos- 
sible, and she set off to see him immediately,, 
leaving the boys in charge of Christina ; but she 
arrived too late ! 

We will now return to Edgar. He slept for 
some time, and then opened his eyes, and saw 
Hedda. 

'Where is Elfrida?' said he, and when 
Hedda said they had sent for her, and that she 
would come as soon as possible, Edgar said, 
' I shall not see her again, I am afraid. Hedda,. 
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will you be kind to my Edward ? I wish him 
to succeed me/ 

Hedda promised always to be his friend. 

'May God Almighty bless both the lads,' 
said the King ; ' they are very young to be left 
fatherless. May He give Elfrida wisdom to do 
what is right.* 

Here the King fainted, and the physician 
was hastily summoned, but all his skill was un- 
availing, and the King never recovered con- 
sciousness, but passed away on the morning of 
July 8th, 975; and, as the Saxon Chronicle 
rather quaintly adds, * he chose other light* 

Meanwhile the two boys were greatly dis- 
tressed at the news they had heard. 

Edward was now twelve years old, of a most 
amiable disposition, while Ethelred was between 
six and seven. They were very fond of one 
another, Edward being particularly kind and 
gentle to his brother. He had been trying to 
amuse him with some pictures, but both their 
minds were so full of thought about their father's 
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illness that the pretty books were cast aside. 
At last Ethelred said, — 

* Do you think our father is very ill, Edward?* 

* Very ill,' said his brother. 

*0h!' said Ethelred, *what do you think 
Christina was telling me yesterday ? She said 
that when our Lord Jesus was on earth. He was 
so kind that He used to heal people who were 
ill, when they were brought to Him. But He is 
not on earth now.' 

* No,' said Edward, * but He can hear all 
the same.' 

* And,' said Ethelred, lowering his voice, * is 
it true that He even brought people back to 
life again after they were dead ?' 

* Yes,' said Edward ; * come here, and I will 
tell you about one. Our dear Lord was walking 
one day with His disciples and a great many 
others, and a man came to Him in great trouble, 
saying that his little girl was very ill, and likely 
to die, but would Jesus come and heal her.' 

* And did He go directly?' said Ethelred. 
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*Yes, He did, but before He reached the 
house, a servant of the man came, and told his 
master that he need not trouble our Lord to 
go, as the little girl was dead!* 

* Oh !' said Ethelred, ' how very sad ! Then 
he had come to Jesus too late !' 

* No,' said Edward ; ' listen. Our Lord said, 
''Fear not, only believe;" and on they went to 
the house, where they found the dear little girl 
d^ad, and all the people crying.' 

*And what did our Lord do then?' said 
Ethelred. 

* Why, He told all the people to go out of 
the room except the father and mother, and His 
three disciples, Peter, James, and John, who, you 
know, were always with Him, and then He went 
up to the bed, and merely said, " Maid, arise ! " 
That was enough ; her spirit came back, and she 
was alive again.' 

* I am so glad,' said Ethelred. ' How much 
they must all have, loved Jesus after that. I 
wish He were here now, and I would ask Him 
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to go to our dear father, and send away the 
fever. Oh ! Edward, do you think he will 
die?' and the child burst into tears. 

Edward cried too. He was exceedingly at- 
tached to his father, and was never away from 
him at those times when he was not engaged on 
necessary business. Ethelred's words pierced 
him. He knew his father was very ill, but the 
children had not been told that the illness was 
dangerous, and therefore they had no suspicion 
of the truth ; so Edward tried to soothe his 
brother, saying how strong their father was, and 
that he was so young comparatively, only thirty- 
one ; * but,' then he added, * Uncle Edwy was 
young too. I wish, however, that we could hear 
sooner than usual how he is. It seems to take 
such a long, long time for a messenger to come 
from Glastonbury.' 

Here the conversation was interrupted by 
Christina, who said the horses had come round, 
and they must go out for their accustomed 
exercise. 
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A few days afterwards, the sad intelligence 
reached the boys that their beloved father 
was no more, and bitter indeed was their 
grief. 

The King was buried in Glastonbury Abbey> 
on the north side.* Dunstan, and all the Bishops 
who were able to be present, and many Earls 
and Thanes, came to pay the last honours to 
their beloved Sovereign. They owed much to 
him. Never had the clergy had so much power, 
never had the monks owned so much land ; 
therefore all these had reason to love him, and 
to regret him too, for Alfere, Duke of Mercia,. 
a very powerful noble, hated the monks, and as 
soon as Edgar was dead he turned them all 
out of their benefices. But the King was also 
beloved by the people generally, because he had 
protected England from invasion by his wise 
measures. All were deeply grieved that he 
should not have had a longer reign, and every 
one was extremely anxious to know something 

* Note 12. 
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about the young Edward, who would doubtless 
now be King. 

Elfrida had been too late to see Edgar 
before he breathed his last. She was not only 
sorely distressed at this circumstance, but re- 
gretted that she had not been able to extract 
from him a promise that Ethelred should be 
King before this fatal journey was undertaken^ 
Much as she felt his loss, yet her thoughts were 
busy contriving to procure the choice of her son 
to the throne, to the exclusion of Edward. She 
knew that the powerful Dunstan would be 
against her, and would most likely influence all 
the clergy. But she thought she could reckon 
on some of the nobles. Alfere, Duke of Mercia, 
was her friend, and she determined to take him 
into her counsels. 

There was no time to be lost. Already the 
people were beginning to talk of Edward as 
King, and therefore she hurried back to King- 
ston after the funeral, and quickly summoned to 
her side all those on whom she knew she could 
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depend. To Alfere she granted a private au- 
dience. When he was announced, he found her 
seated, with Ethelred on a stool by her side, 
her hand upon his head. Her first words showed 
Alfere the reason of her having requested his 
presence. 

'I have sent for you,' she said, 'knowing 
that I can trust in you to be a friend to me and 
my son.' 

* I will promise to be so/ said Alfere. ' Only 
tell me your wishes, and they shall be carried 
out' 

'I understand,- said Elfrida, 'that Edgar 
signified his will that Edward should be King 
after him. Now this must not be, and I will 
not allow it. Who was his mother, compared 
to me ? True, she was the daughter of Earl 
Ordmer, and she was very fair ; but are those 
reasons sufficient for her son to be chosen be- 
fore mine ?' And Elfrida got up hastily, and 
telling Ethelred to leave the room, she walked 
up and down in great agitation. 
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Alfere was rather surprised at this display of 
passion, as he had hitherto only seen Elfrida full 
of smiles for every one. He began to perceive 
her true character now, but still he determined 
to keep his word, feeling sure that if he could 
help her to make Ethelred king, Elfrida would 
rule the kingdom in the boy's name, while he 
(Alfer^, possibly, would influence her, How- 
•ever, he ventured to say one word in defence of 
Edward's mother. 

*You must remember, your Majesty, that 
Edward is the eldest, and that Elfleda was 
Queen before you,' but this was an unfortunate 
remark. 

'Queen!' shrieked Elfrida. 'She was never 
called Queen : and I don't think she was ever 
married to Edgar at all : and shall her son be 
King ? Not if / can help it' 

* You are wrong,' said Alfere. * She was 
married to tiie King, but quietly. I remember 
it It is not so long ago. But do not fear ; I 
will faithfully keep my word, and do all in my 
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power to further your wishes.' And so saying, 
he bowed himself out of the room. 

Had the interview improved his character ? 
Decidedly not. The influence of this bad, am- 
bitious woman led him to concoct schemes 
against Edward, and though his plans were 
frustrated, yet the conceptions were just as 
evil, and could not fail to harm his own mind. 

In a few days Dunstan called a meeting of 
all the Bishops, Clergy, Nobles, and gentlemen 
at Kingston, and declared to them the late 
King's will that his eldest son, Edward, should 
succeed him. His speech consisted of few words, 
but they were important ones, and caused a 
tumult in the assembly. Some shouted * Long 
live King Edward!' amongst whom were the 
Earls of Essex and East Anglia ; while others, 
led by Alfere, Duke of Mercia, raised a counter 
cry of * Down with the monk^ ! We will have no 
King who will be led by monks ! ' and this, soon 
after, changed to *Away with Dunstan!' The 
uproar was tremendous: no one could make 
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himself heard, and therefore, when some cou- 
rageous person hit upon the expedient of sug- 
gesting that they should adjourn till the next 
day, the meeting suddenly broke up, and 
continued the wrangling in the street. 

The next morning, matters were not much 
better. Dunstan appeared, leading Edward by 
the hand. Whereupon, as they looked at his 
young face, the shouts of the Earls on his side 
were renewed, while the other party made des- 
perate efforts to wrest him away : but Dunstan 
was equal to the occasion. He kept hold of the 
boy's hand, and before any one could guess his 
intentions he walked off with him to St. Mary's 
Chapel, attended by the Bishops and clergy, 
and a great crowd of people, and crowned 
him King before the other party could interfere. 
And when the act was once accomplished, it 
was discovered that the partisans on Elfrida's 
side on behalf of her son were not so very nu- 
merous after all. Alfere alone was thoroughly 
mortified. How should he meet Elfrida } What 
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could . be done now ? He went off to her at 
once, and held a long consultation with her, his 
counsel being that she had better make the best 
of the present circumstances and try to influence 
Edward, and reign through him, But Elfrida 
declared she would have nothing to do with 
him, that she would never see him^ again, that 
she would go away from Court, that she wished 
Edward was dead, and then there would be no 
obstacle in the way. 

Sad words : sad wish. 

* Do you really wish for Edward's death ? ' 
said Alfere. 'Methinks that were easily 
managed. I could invite him to my Castle. I 
have plenty of men there to do my bidding.' 

' No,' said Elfrida, * it were not worth while 
for you to bear the blame of such a deed. 
Perhaps he may get killed by accident. — Oh ! 
how wicked I am ! ' she exclaimed, as Alfere was 
leaving the room. 'What hascome to me to-day?' 

What indeed ! was she not being taken 
possession of by the evil one ? 

M 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

|ND so the young Edward was King. 
Dunstan superintended his education 
as far as possible, while Hedda under- 
took to teach him all out-of-door sports, such 
as riding on horseback and hunting. He might 
have been tolerably happy, had it not been for 
Elfrida, whose rage knew no bounds, and broke 
out on every occasion. She soon made him 
feel that it would be better for him to let her 
rule in everything, for she said he was far too 
young to govern, and had better play with 
Ethelred and the dogs. Being of a very ami- 
able disposition, he readily granted all she re- 
quested, and treated her with the same respect 
he would have shown had she been his own 
mother, while to Ethelred he was exceedingly 
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kind. But all was of no use ; the more power 
she had, the more she wanted. 

One day the two boys were busily engaged 
in watching the progress of a boat which 
Edward was trying to cut out. Ethelred was 
sitting as close to his brother as possible, his 
face full of excitement and pleasure, and they 
were discussing which part should be next 
attempted, when the door suddenly opened, and 
Elfrida entered, looking, as she always did now, 
exceedingly angry. 

' So,' she said, * you are always together 
This state of things shall not long continue 
Ethelred, come to me,' and she dragged the 
child away. 'And as to you,' she said, turn- 
ing to Edward, * I will take care you see no 
more of him. You are not fit company for my 
son.' 

' And why not ?' said Edward. * What have 
I done } Have I not always obeyed you ? 
Have you anything fresh to ask V 

* You ought not to be King at all,' she said. 
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Your mother was no one particular. She was 
not even your father's wife !' 

* How dare you say so?' said Edward, with 
flashing eyes. * My mother was the beautiful 
Elfleda, and her father was Earl Ordmer, and 
she. was married to my father. You never 
dared to say so to him' And for the first time, 
when with Elfrida, Edward looked angry too. 

* Well/ she said, * as you are King, I must 
make the best of it, I supf)ose, but I am not 
going to take care of you any longer. I hate 
Kingston, and shall go to Corfe Castle, which 
is my own, as you know ; and you must give 
me Dorsetshire as well.* 

Edward thought for a moment. 'He con- 
sidered that though he should be rather lonely, 
yet perhaps the clergy and nobles would govern 
the country better if Elfrida were quite away, 
without being able to interfere with their pro- 
ceedings ; he -therefore said he would give her 
an answer the next day. 

* Ah ! I know,* she sneeringly said, ' you 
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want to consult that Dunstan ; but Til be a 
match for him yet/ And she left the room with 
Ethelred, shutting the door violently behind 
her. 

Hedda came in as she left, and found 
Edward in tears. He extracted from him all 
that had happened, and suggested that they 
should go immediately to Dunstan and take his 
advice. They went, therefore, and found him 
greatly excited against Elfrida and all her 
friends, and soon heard the reason. 

Alfred, Duke of Mercia, had long been 
irritated at the number of convents which had 
of late years been built on his property. Of 
course the number of monks was also very large, 
and they were not of the best sort. They were 
not desirable residents for many reasons. Their 
lives were by no means consistent with their 
profession, and Alfere was determined to get 
rid of them. He had had so much respect for 
Edgar that he would do nothing in his lifetime, 
but when his death occurred, and his powerful 
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aid was removed, he resolved to lose no time 
in carrying out his plans. He therefore con- 
sulted with several other nobles who had like- 
wise suffered from the same cause, and on a 
certain day the monks were all turned out of 
their benefices, and seculars were placed there 
in their stead. 

Dunstan had just heard the news, and 
Hedda and Edward overheard him saying to 
himself as they entered his room, * It is dan- 
gerous work to offend me ; but I will have^my 
revenge.' 

Then he turned and welcomed the young 
King with cordiality. ' But why so sad ?' he 
exclaimed, as he saw the trace of recent tears 
on his face. * Who has been troubling you 
now ?' 

And then Edward related all the conver- 
sation that had taken place between himself 
and Elfrida, and asked his advice. 

* My advice,' said Dunstan, * is, that you still 
behave properly and respectfully to your step- 
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mother, and let her and Ethelred go and live 
at Corfe Castle, as she proposes. You had 
better, also, let her have Dorsetshire, as she 
requests.' And then he went on to tell Hedda 
and Edward all about the monks being turned 
out of their benefices, and declared he would 
frighten the nobles yet. 

* Strange things happen sometimes,' said he. 
* One day my harp was hanging up against 
the wall, and all at once it began to play by 
itself ! It played a whole Psalm through I What 
do you think of that ?' 

* I should have been afraid to touch it after- 
wards,' said Edward. 

* Oh, dear, no!' said Dunstan ; * I liked to 
hear it, and am only sorry it has not performed 
again. But some day, when you are here, 
perhaps it will.* 

* I should very much like to hear it,' said 
Edward, * though I should be frightened too.' 

* Why so ?' said Dunstan. ' Evil spirits 
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would not play a Psalm, you may be sure, and 
you need not mind good ones.' 

' All the same,' said Hedda, * it is rather 
alarming to know that an instrument is being 
played by invisible hands !' 

* Think you that so wonderful?' said 
Dunstan ; * perhaps you will hear of stranger 
things some day, and more alarming too/ 

And then the visitors left, pondering much 
on his last words. 

The next few months were passed in great 
anxiety by all parties. Dunstan knew that 
several plots were being formed to get rid of 
all the monks out of the land, and he also feared 
that there were designs against Edward himself 
But in 976 there was a terrible famine in the 
land, which for a time engrossed every one's 
thoughts ; and just about the same time, Elfrida 
and Ethelred took up their residence at Corfe 
Castle, which was in Dorsetshire, six miles from 
the sea-coast, and so situated that very ex- 
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tensive views could be obtained from its top 
windows, both of sea and land.* 

Here Elfrida established herself; but though 
she was some distance from court, she contrived 
to keep up constant communication with her 
friends, especially Alfere, from whom she heard 
continually. In the summer time he was fre- 
quently with her, and never came without 
revealing some fresh scheme for getting rid of 
the young King. At first Elfrida appeared to 
be shocked at his suggestions, but when she 
thought of her son, and how much she should 
like to reign in his name, she began to listen 
to them, and also to make others herself 

One day, in 978, Alfere had a startling piece 
of news for her. He burst into her sitting-room, 
saying,— 

* I have just heard of a piece of atrocious 
wickedness committed by Dunstan.* 

* Indeed !* said Elfrida. * I am surprised 
at nothing done by him.* 

* Note 13. 
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' Well; said Alfere, ' I must tell you all that 
took place, as I had it from one of my friends 
who was present. You know my dislike to the 
monks/ 

* Yes/ said Elfrida, * or you would not be 
helping me now.* 

* There you are mistaken/ said Alfere. * I 
should help you for your own sake, for you are 
far more fit to reign than that young Edward/ 

* You forget/ said Elfrida, * it is Ethelred 
who would be King if Edward were removed.* 

Alfere gave a peculiar smile as he said, 
' Ethelred would be King, but you would reign. 
However, to my tale. You know that I have 
lately turned all the monks out of their bene- 
fices over whom I had any power, and other 
Dukes have done the same. Well, very na- 
turally, they don't like such summary proceed- 
ings, and have complained to Dunstan against 
us. The other day he called a council at 
Calne, in Wiltshire, of all the nobles he could 
get together, and there was a hot discussion on 
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the matter. Of course, tho nobles all hung 
together, and it would have gone hard with 
Dunstan, as well as the monks, and we should 
have been rid of them all out of the land, when 
suddenly the floor gave way, and every one of 
the nobles fell through to the room below !' 

'Every one?' said Elfrida. 'How awful! 
Was any one killed ?' 

* Several were crushed to death,' said Alfere, 
* and the rest were frightfully bruised, as you 
may imagine.' 

' And Dunstan, was he injured too ?' 

* No, he escaped,' said Alfere ; * the floor 
did not give way where he was ! The whole 
affair was no doubt of his contrivance ; he is 
always up to some trick or other, and he would 
be sure to look after his own safety.' 

' And .Edward, where was he } Surely he 
ought to have been present at the council.' 

* Yes, he ought to have been there ; but for 
some reason or other he was absent !* 

'What a pity!' said Elfrida. * Had he been 
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killed, we should have been out of our diffi- 
culties/ 

* You may be pretty sure/ said Alfere, * that 
had he been in the room, he would have been 
in a very safe place.' 

'What a terrible thing !' said Elfrida. 'What 
dreadful calamities we have ! And here aoi I, 
powerless in this out-of-the-way place ! I have 
not even a ship of my own.' 

' Never fear, my royal mistress,' said Alfere ; 
* we will soon put matters to rights.' 

'But we have formidable opponents,' said 
Elfrida ; * besides Dunstan — a host in himself — 
all the bishops are against us.' 

' Naturally,* said Alfere, ' and the Duke of 
East Anglia, and several others ; but if Edward^ 
were once disposed of, they would all be just 
as loyal to Ethelred. He is also Edgar's 
son.' 

'You tantalize me,* said Elfrida; 'would 
that day were come already! But it is late, 
and you have to leave early to-morrow. I will 
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not keep you from your needful rest Thanks, 
kindest of friends, for all the interest you are 
showing in me and my son/ 

* May my efforts be crowned with success/ 
said Alfere, kissing her hand ; and he left the 
room. 

The next morning he departed for his own 
Castle to concoct plans against the young 
Edward, his sovereign. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FEW more months rolled on, and the 
year 979 commenced. The winter had 
been passed by Edward, now nearly 
sixteen years of age, in hunting, a pursuit which 
he greatly enjoyed, and in which he excelled. 
Hedda always accompanied him on his expe- 
ditions as his protector, but he had a large re- 
tinue besides, as every one was afraid of treachery, 
and the King's life was very precious. Dun- 
stan did not quite approve of these hunting 
excursions : he would rather have kept Edward 
under his own eye, but he did not like to make 
a prisoner of him, especially as he was now a 
young man, and was beginning to be slightly 
impatient of control, being without father or 
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mother, and having been on the throne more 
than three years. And it was this last fact 
which made Dunstan somewhat relax his vigi- 
lance, for he hoped that no more plans against 
him would be formed, and that his life was 
now safe. 

One day, early in March, Edward announced 
to Hedda his intention to hunt in the West of 
England, and desired him to see that the horses 
and baggage were in readiness. Hedda pro- 
mised compliance, but at the same time was 
rather sorry to hear that they were going west : 
he had not much inclination to go near Corfe 
Castle. But he kept his thoughts to himself; 
and merely saying that everything should be 
ready in two days, left the room. Our old 
friend Redwald happened to be then in Lon- 
don, and Hedda asked him also to join them, 
saying,— 

* I don't quite know what Edward has in his 
mind, but we are going farther from London 
this time than usual, and we must take extra 
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precautions. So can you come with us, and 
bring a servant or two?' 

All this Redwald willingly promised to do. 

The day the party set out was a very bright 
one. Edward was well dressed in green velvet 
to do honour to the weather, having rougher 
tunics for bad days ; and many people, as they 
saw the cavalcade quietly going through Lon- 
don westward, gave a kind look and sometimes 
a cheer for their young king. 

* Ah ! ' said one man, ' there you go, young 
Edward, but I shall be right glad when I see 
your horse's head turned the other way some 
time hence.' 

* Why ! what do you fear } ' said a bystander. 

* Hush, not so loud,' said the first speaker. 
* Is not Elfrida still alive V 

* Yes,' said the other, ' but she is far away.' 

* Yes, but she has a tongue, and brains, and 
servants, and money, and friends, and can use 
them all an she list.' 

* I would advise you to keep your tongue 
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quiet/ said the other, * unless you would like to 
be starved to death — see, some one is listening 
even now.' 

'Well,' said the man who had spoken so 
boldly, *he has my good wishes, and were I 
not too old, I would join the party to make one 
more to take care of him/ 

By this time the horsemen were out of sight, 
and had broken into a trot. They continued 
travelling several days, until they reached Salis- 
bury, when Edward told Hedda that he intended 
to go to Wilton to see his sister, who was a nun 
in the convent there. 

*I did not know you had a sister,' said 
Hedda; *how old is she?' 

* She is my half-sister,' * said Edward, * and 
is older than I am, though not much. I should 
very much like to see her, as we are so near.. 
I will promise you not to stay long,' adding with 
a smile, * I shall be quite safe amongst the nuns.' 

* I am not so sure of that,' said Hedda, * they 

* Note 14. 

N 
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will be so delighted to see you that they will 
want to keep you there.* 

' You may trust me/ said Edward, laughing 
merrily, * but I do so particularly want to see 
her; 

And so it was arranged. They slept at 
Salisbury, and the next morning Edward and 
Hedda, accompanied by two retainers, rode up 
to the Convent. The Abbess was only too de- 
lighted to welcome such distinguished guests, 
and she treated them all very hospitably. 

Edward was allowed to have a private in- 
terview with his sister, and he was pleased to 
see a very lovely girl enter the room, Editha 
being no less delighted with Edward. It was not 
the first time that they had met, but Editha had 
little expected to see her brother grown into a 
young man. After the first greetings were 
over, Editha questioned Edward as to the rea- 
son of his being in the country, and so far 
from London and Kingston. 

* I do not think it is quite safe for you,' she 
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said. * I am not so completely out of the world 
as you think, and I have heard rumours which 
make me anxious about you.' 

*Oh!' said Edward, *all that is over now. 
Of course, at first, I had to be very careful, and 
hardly ever left Kingston, but I am older now, 
and have already been King more than three 
years.' 

* Ah ! but you are still young, though you 
think yourself a man,' said Editha ; ' and the 
Queen still lives.' 

* But I am not afraid of her,' said Edward, 
' she is safe away at Corfe Castle, and can do 
nothing there.' 

* Don't trust her,' said Editha. 

* Oh ! ' said Edward, * you are too severe. 
You live a* quiet life here, and you fancy all sorts 

of horrible things take place outside these walls. 

» 

The Queen never comes to Court' 

'That's nothing,' said Editha, *she has 
plenty of friends to do her bidding. Dear Ed- 
ward,' she went on, putting her arms round his 
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neck, * I am superstitious about you. Yours is 
such a precious life, and you are so good and 
kind to every one. For the first time in my life 
I wish I were out of this convent that I might 
take care of you.' And she burst into tears. 

Edward was very much touched by this 
display of feeling. He tried to soothe her, say- 
ing that a girl could not aid him so well as a 
man, and Hedda and Redwald were with him 
in this journey; while at home Dunstan was 
always at hand. 

*Well,' said Editha, 'you must go, but I 
shall be very anxious about you till this hunt- 
ing expedition is over. I hope you can trust all 
the servants in the company.' 

' Certainly I can,' said Edward. ' And now 
good-bye, dear sister, and think of me always as 
well and happy.' 

So saying, he gave her a fond kiss and left 
the room. 

But the interview had made him thoughtful. 
When the party remounted their horses, he 
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told Hedda that he should like to go to Wim- 
borne and spend a night there, as he had been 
told that there was a brass in the church to his 

• 

ancestor, King Ethelred, placed by his brother 
Alfred the Great in 872. Thither, therefore 
they all went, and were much interested in see- 
ing this reminiscence of a hundred years before. 
The brass is a small one, about two feet in 
length, by a foot and a half in breadth, and 
even now (1878) in great preservation. At 
Wimborne they all stayed the night, and the 
next day hunted in the adjacent woods. 

In a day or two they found themselves at 
Wareham, anciently a Roman city, surrounded 
by a wall. There is still a bank of earth for 
some distance where the wall stood. 

One morning, it was March i8th, 979, before 
going out hunting, Edward suddenly exclaimed 
to Hedda, ' I believe that we are now very close 
to Corfe Castle, where the Queen and dear Ethel- 
red are. I should much like to go and pay them 
a visit. I have not seen Ethelred for so long.' 
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* Does your Majesty really mean to say that 
you are going to trust yourself to the tender 
mercies of the Queen? Have you forgotten 
all her machinations?' said Hedda. *I don't 
approve of your going. But here comes Red- 
wald. Let us ask him.' 

Edward was the first to speak. 

' Redwald, I do so want to see Ethelred, and 
he is very near. We are only four miles from 
Corfe Castle. Don't you think I might go there? 
I will promise not to stay long.' 

Redwald saw the anxiety on Hedda's face^ 
and answered, * I do not think you ought to 
go, unless we all went with you.' 

*0h! no,' said Edward, 'that would never 
do ; it would look as if I were suspicious. No,. 
I will go alone and trust the Queen.' 

* Trust her !' said Hedda. * Mark my words ; 
if you get inside the Castle, you will never see 
the outside of it again. I know all about that 
building, for the late King, your father, often 
spoke to me about it, and I know there are 
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terrible dungeons there, with walls several feet 
thick. Were you once caught and put in one 
of them, it would be of no use for you to scream 
or cry, no one would hear you.' 

* But,' said Edward, ' my step-mother is not 
so cruel as that. She is sorry and disappointed 
that Ethelred is not King, but she does not wish 
to kill me. I have done nothing to grieve her 
since my father's death, but have tried to please 
her in every way.' 

* True enough,' said Redwald ; * but do you 
think that circumstance would make any differ- 
ence? The very fact of your existence is 
enough for her. You are an impediment in the 
way. You must let us go with you, if you in- 
sist on paying the visit' 

Edward did not like this proposition at all. 
It was treating him like a child, he said, and he 
would rather go alone. 

* But I will promise you one thing,' he 
added. * I will only ride up to the gates, and 
will not dismount from my horse. I will also 
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keep my eyes and ears open, and if I fear 
treachery I will come away at once/ 

* Well/ said Hedda, ' I still do not approve of 
the plan. I would rather go with you, and die 
for you, if necessary. You are such a stripling,' 
he added ; * why two men could soon get 
you off your horse, and despatch you in a 
twinkling!* 

* How you try to frighten me !' said Edward. 
* One would think I was a girl ! let me show 
that I am indeed King Edgar's son, and brave 
as he.' 

And so, with a heavy heart, Hedda let Ed- 
ward have his way. They went out hunting, 
and in the afternoon, Edward bade farewell to 
his friends, saying that he should be back at 
Wareham as soon as they ; then with a wave of 
the hand, and a kind smile on his lips, he trotted 
off towards the Castle, which could be plainly 
seen against the sky. 

But Hedda liked not his going. 

^ I promised his father to look after him,' he 
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said. * Is this keeping my word ? I have half 
a mind to follow him even now.* 

' No,' said Redwald, * he would be very 
angrj^ Let us leave him to himself this once. 
He has promised us to return directly.' 

* If he can/ said Hedda with a sigh. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HE night preceding this conversation, 
Elfrida had had information from one 
of her servants that Edward and his 
party were at Wareham on a hunting expedi- 
tion. As the neighbourhood of Corfe Castle 
was very favourable for sport, she rightly 
imagined that he would soon be near. She 
therefore instructed her servants to keep a look 
out for him, for the road to Wareham could 
be seen for two miles, and the windows from 
her own Tower also looked in the same direc- 
tion. She was not content with giving these 
orders, but desired the stable-man to meet her 
at the bottom of the flight of stairs near the 
second gate. He was soon in attendance. 
Elfrida was agitated. 
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'I have just heard/ she said, 'that the King 
is at Wareham, and likely to pay me a visit/ 
The man bowed his head. 

* He must come/ she added. ' I particularly 
want to see him/ 

* Very natural in your Majesty, I am sure,* 
said the man. 

' Send two of the boys in different directions 
to press him to come.' 

' Very well,' said the man ; ' that shall be 
done, and doubtless you will give the King a 
warm welcome.' 

' Very warm,' said Elfrida ; ' one that he 
will not forget. Stay,' she added, as the man 
was moving off, * L have not done with you. 
If the King should come, mind, he is not to 
go again. Do you understand ?' 

* Hardly,' said the man. 

* He will probably dismount and come up- 
stairs, when I shall conduct him to my apart- 
ments. Thence,' she said with an evil look, 
* he will only depart to his grave/ 
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* Do you mean to say/ said the man, * that 
you intend the young King's death ?' 

' Of course I do/ said Elfrida ; * can you be 
surprised that I should wish my own son to be 
King instead ?' 

' If you really wish his death/ said the man, 

* there is a quicker way than poison or starva- 
tion.* 

* How, what do you mean ?* said Elfrida. 

* Speak low, I would not be overheard.' 

* Look,' said he, and he drew out of a sheath 
at his side a formidable-looking dagger. * That, 
I think, would serve the purpose.' 

' Admirably,' said Elfrida ; * but how is it 
to be managed ?' 

* Easily enough/ said the man. * The King 
will pay his respects to you, he will come down 
the stairs, and mount his horse. / will find the 
right moment in which to despatch him.' 

* Then I will trust the affair in your hands/ 
said Elfrida, and she went to her own rooms. 

This conversation had taken place in the 
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dusk of evening, therefore the man did not see 
the wickedness in the Queen's face, nor did she 
perceive the horror on his. So they separated^ 
the man expecting a handsome reward for the 
dreadful crime. 

The next morning was fine. Ethelred burst 
into his mother's room, exclaiming in joyful 
accents, * I am so happy ! Only think, my 
mother, dear Edward is close to usl* 

' So I have heard,' said Elfrida coolly. 

* And you never told me,' said the boy, 
* when you knew how delighted I should be.' 

* I only knew it myself last night,' said she, 
' and was far too much engaged to have time to 
talk to you.' 

*0h!' said Ethelred, almost dancing for 
joy, *how delightful it will be! Of course 
he will stay here, and we will ride together, 
and perhaps he will let me hunt with him.' 

* Indeed you will do no such thing,' in- 
terrupted his mother ; * I shall not think of 
inviting him here, as he has been the means 
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of our banishment from Court, and has pre- 
vented you from being King, which you ought 
to have been, my poor boy/ 

* Oh ! no, indeed,' said Ethelred ; * I don't 
care about that at all. Edward is older than 
I am, and makes a far better King than I 
should ; and he is so good, and I love him. 
Oh ! what a happy day this will be if he does 
but come.' 

Poor boy ! how little any of us know what 
we wish for ! 

Ethelred spent the morning in running up 
and down the steep stairs to look out of all the 
windows on the top floors, and in telling every 
one that his brother was at Wareham, and 
would surely come to see him. He dragged 
Christina about till she was tired ; but she 
caught his excitement at last, and could scarcely 
attend to her usual occupations. 

Elfrida likewise was completely absorbed, 
comforting herself with the assurance that per- 
haps Edward might not come at all ; then if he 
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did, perhaps the stable-man might not be able 
to strike him ; and then she thought he would 
not come alone, and might perhaps get away 
safe with only a fright. And so she tried to 
quiet her conscience ; but it would speak, and 
tell her that she had given murderous orders 
to her servant, who intended to carry them 
out! 

While her thoughts were thus busy, Ethelred 
ran into the room, saying, * I have seen him — 
I am sure I have — coming along the road. I 
should know him anywhere.' 

* Is he alone?' said Elfrida, while her heart 
beat violently. 

* Quite alone ; come and look.' And the boy 
took hold of her hand, which felt like marble. 

* How cold you are!' he said; but he 
thought it was only the coldness of the weather, 
and upstairs they went to a window, from 
which they could distinctly see a single horse- 
man coming towards the Castle. 
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' It IS he/ said Elfrida ; ' I will go down to 
meet him/ and she hurried from Ethelred as 
if she could not bear to be with such a pure, 
loving spirit, and went down to await Edward's 
arrival. Ethelred was close behind her, but she 
did not notice him, being intent on listening 
to every sound. At last she saw Edward turn 
round the corner, and come up to the outer 
gate, which was thrown open for him. Then 
he came on to the second gate, where were 
gathered many of the servants, and Elfrida in 
front of them with a smile on her lips, bidding 
him welcome. 

' Come in, come in, dear Edward/ she said ; 

* this is indeed a happy day for us all. I am 
so delighted to see you. Here, some of you, 
help the King to dismount, and take his tired 
horse to the stables, while I conduct my noble 
guest to my apartments.* 

* Not to- day, my mother/ said Edward ; 

* it is getting late, and I must return to Ware- 
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ham before sunset, or my friends will be anxious 
about me/ 

* They would only think you were spending 
the night here/ said Elfrida, * which I hope you 
will do. Come in ; it is so long since we met 
that I have much to say ; and as to Ethelred, 
I think he will be ready to talk all night/ 

* Dear Edward/ said the boy, * won't you 
get off your horse ? I can't reach you there/ 

' Oh, yes, you can/ said Edward ; ' lift him 
up, will you ?' said he, looking at one of the 
servants. This was immediately done, and the 
brothers had a fond embrace. 

* There, now I really can't stay any longer/ 
said Edward. 

* At least/ said Elfrida, * you will take some 
refreshment before you go. You must be thirsty 
after your ride/ 

* Well, to say the truth, I am,' said he ; * for 
I have been many hours in the saddle, so I will 
have a small cup in which to drink your 
healths/ 

O 
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A cup of light wine was handed to Elfrida, 
who said no one but herself should wait upon 
the King. She gave him the kiss of peace just 
before presenting him with the cup ; he raised 
it to his lips with a wish for her health and 
happiness, and while he was in the act of drink- 
ing, the stable-man, who had all this time been 
on the watch for the opportunity, plunged the 
dagger into Edward's back ! Edward knew 
he was betrayed ; he saw a look on Elfrida's 
face of mingled rage and satisfaction, he heard 
a piercing shriek from Ethelred, but stayed not 
a moment. He turned his horse's head, dashed 
through the gate, over the little bridge, then 
through the outer gate, sharply round the 
corner, clapped spurs to his horse, and hoped 
to escape. Alas ! alas ! he soon fainted from 
the severe pain of the wound, and fell from 
his horse, though not completely, for his foot 
was caught in the stirrup, and as he was not 
able to disengage it, he was dragged along 
for a mile, with his head knocking against the 
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hard road ! When at last the horse stopped 
his hard gallop, and the foot was free from 
the stirrup, the poor young King was dead ! 
The horse, finding himself at liberty, turned off 
the road on to the grass, and soon strayed 
away. And so Edward died, and the angels 
carried his spirit to his heavenly home. 

But meanwhile, what was happening at the 
Castle ? There was great confusion of tongues, 
notwithstanding the Queen's presence. The 
■man who had done the fatal deed tried to 
screen himself from observation, but one or 
two of the servants had marked him, and now 
followed him. They seized him, and brought 
him to Elfrida, asking her if they should confine 
him in the dungeon. 

' By no means,' said she. 

* Not for such a crime as the murder of 
the King?* they exclaimed with surprise. 

'Murder! do you call it?' said she, and 
looked alarmed. * The King is only wounded ; 
and even if he dies, what does it matter? He 
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ought never to have been King. My son ought 
to be King.' 

Those who looked on Elfrida as she said 
those words, saw that her face was no longer 
beautiful. No love or kindness, no peace or 
joy shone there ; rage and malignity were 
plainly visible. 

' All the same/ said one of the servants, * it 
is murder, and' some one will be punished for 
the foul deed.' 

' No one need be punished,* said Elfrida, 
* if you will attend to my instructions. Go^ 
two of you, and see what has become of the 
King. If he has got safely as far as Wareham,. 
his wound will be attended to, and his friends 
will only think he has been attacked on the 
road through his being alone. And if you find 
him dead,' she said, while a malicious smile 
passed over her lips, * why then you must hide 
the body ; throw it into a well, if there is one 
near ; and, by all means, keep quiet tongues in 
^ur heads for my sake and for yours.' 
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* Very, well, my lady/ said the servants ; ' wc 
will obey your instructions.' 

And Elfrida left them, and ascended the 
staircase. The moment she was out of hearing, 
they all surrounded the stable-man, and over- 
whelmed him with questions and remarks. 

* What made you do it ?' said one. 

' I am sure the King never did you any 
harm,* said another. 

* You ought to be killed yourself,' shouted a 
third. 

* Here's a pretty mess we are in ! What will 
Dunstan say ?' 

* I shall be afraid to sleep here to-night,' &c. 

The man waited till the voices were to- 
lerably quiet, and then said in a sorrowful 
tone, — 

* I only obeyed orders.' 

Here came a fresh burst of talk. 

* Orders, indeed ! that is an easy way of 
getting out of the difficulty. By whose orders ?' 

* Hist!' said the man, * I must not be over- 
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heard ; the person who gave me the orders was 
the Queen/ 

*The Queen!' they all exclaimed. *Oh! 
sad that we should have to serve such a wicked 
mistress ! But we must obey her present com- 
mand for our own sakes. So we will be quiet 
about the matter.' 

And now two of the strongest men said they 
would at once go along the road and see what 
had happened to the King. 

* And bring back my dagger, if you find it 
anywhere/ said the stable-man. 

So the two servants set off. It was by this 
time nearly sunset, but there was light enough 
to see the road, and any object upon it. About 
a quarter of a mile off they picked up the dagger, 
from which spot they easily traced the course of 
the horse by the blood which had flowed. They 
had followed this for nearly a mile, when they 
saw the body lying in the road, the head terribly 
battered, and the face disfigured. Life was quite 
extinct. 
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The men looked at one another horror-struck. 
What was to be done ? They dared not bring 
him back to the Castle. That act would bring 
destruction on all of them. No, they must obey 
their orders, and hide the body somewhere. On 
looking round, they saw a small cottage* by the 
side of the road, with a garden, and the thought 
occurred to them that they could find some place 
there. No one would look for the body there. 
So they knocked at the door, which was opened 
by a young girl, who immediately screamed at 
the sight of the strange men so late in the day, 
fearing they were robbers. She cried, — 

* Grandmother, come here.* 

But the grandmother was old, and blind as 
well, and could not come fast, while the girl 
continued calling. The men tried to calm her, 
saying that they were no robbers, and did not 
wish to frighten her. They only asked per- 
mission to come in for a short time. A friend 
of theirs, they said, had met with a sad accident, 
• The identical spot is shown now. 
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having been thrown from his horse, and they 
did not like to leave him in the road, might they 
bring him into the garden ? 

This seemed a very harmless request, and the 
girl granted it immediately. The grandmother 
was too timid to make any opposition, and so 
the men brought Edward's body from the road 
into the cottage, where they laid him down. 
They had covered the face, and were only sorry 
that they could not also conceal the velvet tunic 
from sight. 

* How young he is !* said the girl at the sight 
of the slim figure ; * and what a beautiful coat ! 
Surely he was not a friend of yours, for you 
seem to be only servants.' 

She had nearly suffered severely for those 
rash words, for one of the men seized hold of 
her wrists, and said, in a menacing voice, — 

* If you are not quiet, we will take care to 
make you so,' at the same moment taking the 
dagger out of his pocket and showing it to her. 

*Oh!' said the girl, more frightened than 
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before, * have you killed him, and will you now 
kill me?' 

* We will do nothing to you,' said he, * if you 
will show us where we can hide this body for a 
short time. If not, woe betide you and all be- 
longing to you/ 

The girl considered a moment, and then said 
it might be placed in a corner of that room, as 
they were on the point of retiring for the night. 

* But don't,' she added, * let the body stay here 
more than one night' 

* We'll see about that,' said the man ; * here, 
comrade, help me with this work,' and they 
lifted their burden, and placed it on the floor. 
After offering a few coins to the girl for her 
grandmother, which, however, she indignantly 
declined, the men took their departure. 

When they were gone, the old woman said, 

* We shall have a terrible story to tell your bro- 
ther Sifferth when he comes home,^shall we not ?' 

*We must not tell any one about it,' said 
the girl. 
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* Oh ! indeed,* said the old woman. ' It was 
you made the promise, not I. I don't intend to 
keep quiet, even if you do. A horrible murder 
has been committed, and shall those wicked men 
go unpunished? What did you say the poor 
lad's coat was made of?* 

• * Green velvet.* 

* Ah ! then he must be some young noble, 
come a hunting, no doubt. I shall tell Sifferth 
all about it* 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

HEN Ethelred had uttered that piercing 
scream at the time his brother was 
struck, he ran up the staircase to the 
Queen's rooms. Here he found Christina, to 
whom he related all that had happened. It was 
in vain for her to attempt to comfort him. He 
cried and sobbed as if his heart would break. 

* My dear Edward ! ' he said, * I shall never 
see him again !' 

* Yes, you will, I hope,' said Christina ; * it is 
only a wound, I dare say.' 

* Oh ! no,' said Ethelred, * the dagger was 
sticking in his back ! I saw it when he galloped 
away. I am sure he will die. Oh ! what shall 
I do?' 

* Do?' 'Said Christina, *pray to our dear 
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Lord for help. Come.* And thinking that the 
poor boy would be calmer in the chapel than 
anywhere else, and also freer from observation, 
she induced him to go with her there. Ethelred 
threw himself down on the ground, where he 
could do nothing but cry. 

Elfrida heard his sobs as she passed the chapel 
door a few minutes afterwards, and looked in. 

* What is the matter with you, Ethelred ?* she 
said, shaking him by the arm. 

* My dear Edward/ said Ethelred, and sobbed 
afresh. * Mother, do you think he will die?' 

* I don't know,' she said. ' Don't stay here, 
and don't cry like that. One would think you 
were a baby again. I have no patience with 
you.' And she went on to her own rooms, where 
she passed the time alone without caring for the 
evening meal, until she was told that the ser- 
vants had returned from their search. Then she 
roused herself and received them in a small 
chamber adjoining. 

* Well,' she said, * did you find the King ?' 
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* Alas ! yes/ said one of them. 
' Is he dead ?' 

* Yes, your Majesty, your enemy is dead/ 
'Enemy!' said Elfrida to herself, *he was 

never my enemy — ^he was always good and kind 
to me. What have I done !' Then aloud, — 
' How have you disposed of the body?* 

* It is at present in a cottage/ said he. 
'Where?' cried she. 

*It is a cottage occupied by a poor blind, 
woman. She saw nothing, fortunately/ 

* You forget/ said the other man, * that her 
grand-daughter was present.' 

* Yes, but you know I frightened her by the 
sight of this/ and he pulled the dagger out of 
his pocket. 

When Elfrida saw the weapon, which was still 
stained with Edward's blood, she exclaimed, — 

* Away with it, hide it, don't carry it about 
with you so. Do you wish to lose your life?' 

* No/ said the man, * but is not your Majesty 
rather afraid on your own account? If in- 
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quiries are made — and they will be made, sooner 
or later — do you not think that the man who 
used the dagger so fatally will reveal that he 
only obeyed orders which he did not dare to 
disobey ? ' 

* Peace/ said Elfrida, ' bold man ! do not pre- 
sume to lecture me. I will take care of my own 
safety. But I heard you say that the blind 
woman had a grand-daughter. Although you 
frightened her, she is not likely to keep quiet 
very long, and the whole story will soon be 
known through her. To-morrow morning early, 
you must remove the body to some marshy 
place ; hide it effectually, so that no one can 
possibly find it. Do you understand me ? Your 
own lives depend upon it. And when you re- 
turn here, keep your errand to yourselves.' 

* We hear,* said the servants, * and will obey 
your Majesty.' 

Thus the interview closed. But was Elfrida 
any happier for having given these directions ? 
Did she sleep well that night? She had no 
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sleep at all ! Horrible visions chased one another 
through her excited brain. She had ever before 
her eyes the picture of the young King in his 
strength and beauty coming up to the Castle on 
his horse, and then a few minutes afterwards 
galloping off with the dagger in his back ! She 
thought of Edgar, and how grieved he would 
have been ! Then reckless thoughts came into 
her mind. Should she commit suicide? Not 
yet : she would wait till she was branded as a 
murderess. No one suspected her yet. She 
would wait and see what turn things would 
take. Ethelred would most likely be King, but 
what then ? He was only ten, and if she were 
not with him to guide him — and she did not like 
the idea of presenting herself at Court after what 
had happened at her own Castle — he would be 
under the direction of Dunstan and the monks. 
The thought was agony. Her mind was busy 
all night, and the morning hours brought no 
rest. She wondered if the servants had set off 
on their errand, and where they would hide the 
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body. Strange ^that she had yet no remorse, 
no feeling of pity for the bright young life so 
suddenly extinguished. She felt relieved that 
Edward was out of her way, but certainly not 
happy. 

Meanwhile, how was the night passing at 
the cottage } Soon after the men had left, 
Sifferth, the grandson of the old woman, came 
home. To him she related all that had hap- 
pened. Sifferth exclaimed directly, — 

* How could you allow a dead body to be 
left here V 

* We could not prevent it,* she said. 

* It shall not remain,' said the youth. * If 
any one were to find it in our charge, I might be 
accused of murder ! No, grandmother, as soon 
as it is light I shall walk over to Wareham, 
and tell the good monks there all about it. 
They will help us out of the difficulty. I know 
one of them very well. It was a great shame 
of those men to take advantage of your blind- 
ness ; but I will be even with them.* 
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' Ah ! ' said the old woman, * though I 
can*t see, I can hear; they thought I didn't, 
but I overheard your sister say to them, " Have 
you killed him, and will you kill me?" and 
I think they must have shown her a knife or 
something. She has promised to say nothing, 
but I have my suspicions/ 

* That is another reason why I should go 
over to Wareham,' said Sifferth, * arid if a 
murder has been committed, we will find out 
the murderers. I only wish I could go to-night, 
but it is too dark. I will set off the first thing 
to-morrow morning.' 

* Do so,' said his grandmother, and they 
retired to rest. 

Tradition says that the old woman recovered 
her sight that night ! and that the whole cottage 
was full of light ! At any rate, she had sweet 
sleep and bright visions ; and she woke in the 
morning, saying that the angels had been about 
her all night. 

As Sifferth went out to work during the 

p 
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day, he had to set off for Wareham very early 
in order to get back in time, and accordingly 
he did so, taking a hunch of bread to eat on his 
way. 

Leaving him to pursue his walk, we must 
now return to Hedda and Redwald, who had 
reached Wareham soon after Edward had ar- 
rived at Corfe Castle. They watched the 
afternoon close in, they saw the sun set behind 
the hills, and still Edward did not come ! They 
waited till supper-time, and still no signs of 
him ! They became very unesisy. Before it 
got dark, they despatched one of the servants 
along the road, with a lantern, to meet him, 
but he came back with no tidings. At last 
their anxiety was somewhat appeased by the 
thought that Edward might have been in- 
duced to stay the night at Corfe Castle, and 
if so, he might be safe. 

How little the friends imagined what had 
really happened I They spent the evening in 
conjectures. Sometimes they feared he had 
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been entrapped, and Hedda especially re- 
proached himself for allowing Edward to pay 
the visit at all, and said that when he returned, 
they should go straight back to Kingston ; but 
that in the morning he should certainly go to 
Corfe Castle to make inquiries. Redwald pro- 
mised to accompany him, with all the servants, 
:so that they should be numerous enough to 
rescue Edward, if necessary. The friends talked 
•over their plans for some time ; for if the King 
"were really a prisoner, it would be a difficult 
matter to release him. At last they retired for 
the night. 

The next morning early, Sifferth appeared 
at the convent door, and asked leave to speak 
to the Abbot. That worthy man was still 
enjoying repose, and the monk said that he 
must not be disturbed. So Sifferth waited, 
and employed the time in relating his tale to 
the monk, whom he knew, 

* You are quite right,* said he ; * a terrible 
murder must have been committed. With our 
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Abbot's permission, we will fetch the poor 
body here on a bier, and bury it in the 
church.' 

* There is no time to be lost,' said Sifferth. 

* Have patience,' said the monk ; * for the 
Abbot will soon be ready, and you shall see 
him.' 

At this moment the bell rang, and all the 
monks had to assemble for a short morning 
service, after which another bell sounded for 
breakfast. Nothing was allowed to interfere 
with breakfast. However important the in- 
terview might be, the Abbot would see no one 
until his inner man was satisfied, and so it hap- 
pened on this occasion. Poor Sifferth would 
have been glancing at the clock continually, 
had there been one ; as it was, he saw the sun 
already getting higher in the heavens, and knew 
that he should lose a day's work. 

At last he was allowed to speak to the 
Abbot, whom he found prompt enough in action. 
Orders were given that some men should go 
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with a bier immediately to the cottage, and bring 
back the body. They set off almost directly, 
accompanied by Sifferth. It was only three 
miles, and so they reached the place in about 
an hour. Sifferth ran into the cottage, where 
he was met by his sister, who exclaimed, * You 
are too late.' 

* Too late !* said he ; ' what can you mean ? 
Surely the dead has not come to life again !' 

* No,' said she ; * but the same men who 
"brought him here last night, came early this 
morning, and have carried him away.' 

* Where ?' said Sifferth. 

* That I don't know,' said the girl. * They 
frightened me again, and made me promise 
not to follow them. I can only show you the 
direction they took,' and she pointed over the 
fields.' 

* What shall we do now V said the monks. 

* Oh,' said one of them, * we must go back 
and ask the Abbot.' 

*I think,' said Sifferth, *they must have 
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removed the body out of kindness to us ; pro- 
bably it is buried by this time/ 

* Oh, no/ said the monks, * that can't be. 
It ought to be buried at Wareham ; there is no 
place here/ 

* Now it is all over, and the men are gone,' 

said the girl, * I must tell you that it was 

a young man, dressed in a green velvet 
tunic/ 

All the monks exclaimed together, 'The 
King ! it must have been the King ! Killed 
by a dagger, did you say ? We must, indeed, 
return to the Abbot for instructions/ 

They went back accordingly as fast as 
possible, and related all that they had dis- 
covered. One of the party also went to Hedda 
and Redwald, to inform them of the sad oc- 
currence. He found them just preparing to 
mount their horses to go in quest of the King. 
When they heard of his death, they were first 
of all overwhelmed with grief, and then with 
anger. Who could have done such a wicked 
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thing? Was it any one at Corfe Castle, or 
was it some murderer who had met with him 
casually ? 

' But/ said Hedda, *we will go straight to 
Corfe Castle, doubtless the body has been taken^ 
there. The Queen would not like it to remain 
at a cottage. She will most likely give us 
every information.' 

' Do you think/ said Redwald, * site will 
help us to discover the murderer? I doubt 
it. We can, however, make the attempt.' 

So they set off with their servants, and with 
all haste dashed up to the Castle gate, and 
demanded admittance in the King's name. The 
guard refused them entrance, saying, in a 
surly tone, that the King was dead ; didn't they 
know it ? 

* We have just heard the sad news,' said 
Hedda, ' and we have come to seek his body, 
that it may be properly buried.' 

' You must go somewhere else, then,' said 
the man ; ' it is not here.' 
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' Not here?' said Hedda ; ' let me see the 
Queen/ 

' I have orders from her Majesty to admit no 
one,' said the man. 

' But we must see her/ said Redwald ; * I 
am an old friend ; she will not refuse to see me/ 

' I have my orders/ again repeated the man, 
' and I must obey them/ and he sounded a horn, 
which brought several servants running to the 
gate. 

' Help me to shut the gates/ said he ; * turn 
the horses heads round/ And in a twinkling, 
before the visitors could prevent the act, they 
found themselves with their backs to the 
entrance, with the gates securely fastened. 

They consulted together for a few minutes, 
and then decided on their course of action. 
They would ride back to Warcham, first 
stopping at the cottage to try and find out 
from the girl in which direction the men had 
gone, and then attempt to discover the body of 
their beloved young King. This was done. For a 
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long time they searched, but fruitlessly. Some- 
times they left their horses, and wandered over 
the fields on foot, but to no purpose ; and at last, 
after some hours, they returned to Wareham, 
and had an interview with the Abbot. He was 
extremely indignant at hearing of Elfrida's 
refusal to see Hedda and Redwald. He knew 
the Castle well, and felt certain that their 
approach had been seen, and that was why 
the instructions had been given to the guard. 
He said, — 

* I suspect that the Queen knows all about 
the matter, for I know that she has often wished 
for Edward's death.' 

* That is true, as we know,' said Hedda ; 
*but now what is to be done?' 

'The first thing is to make a search,' said 
the Abbot. So he called some of the monks, 
gave them provisions and tools, and told them 
not to return till the search was successful. 
They were to sleep at farm-houses, if necessary. 
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He also despatched a messenger to Dunstan 
with all speed, and then there was nothing left 
to do but to wait. How difficult it is some- 
times for active brains to be quiet and wait ! 

Meanwhile Elfrida also was busy. When 
the servants returned and told her that they 
had effectually hidden Edward's body, she 
appeared somewhat relieved, and dismissed 
them with a handsome reward for all they had 
done ; then she was again agitated with hor- 
rible thoughts. Suppose it was all discovered ! 
Suppose any one came to the Castle to make 
inquiries, and frightened the servants into con- 
fessing the truth ! Suppose the stable-man 
were to implicate her! 

Being almost racked to pieces, she bade 
Christina give orders that no one was to be 
admitted inside the first gate. But this did 
not calm her much. At last she fancied she 
could drive these thoughts away if she went 
into the chapel ; she directed her steps thither, 
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and the first object she saw was Ethelred, 
sobbing as if his heart would break. 

* You here again ?' said she ; * leave off 
crying this moment Crying won't bring 
Edward back again.' 

* I know it won't/ said he ; ' but he was so 
good, and I loved him so, and I shall never see 
him again,' and he sobbed afresh. 

Elfrida was in no mood for witnessing such 
intense grief. She worked herself into a passipp, 
and seizing one of t^ie large candles, which in 
those days served as a measure for time, she 
beat him so unmercifully with it, that we are 
told he could never bear the sight of a wax 
taper afterwards. 

* There,' said she, * now will you be quiet ? 
and don't cry any more about Edward ; he's 
dead and gone, and you will be King, so get 
up, and behave like one.' 

* I am not King yet,' said the boy, ' and 
I don't want to be one. Perhaps somebody 
would kill me too. I had rather stay here.' 
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* Go at once/ said Elfrida, and she took up 
the candle again. This settled the matter, and 
Ethelred ran out of the chapel to his own room, 
where he wept undisturbed. 

When he was gone, Elfrida again thought 
seriously of her position, and decided to leave 
the Castle, and go to a mansion of hers, called 
Bere (now Bere Regis), ten miles off, where 
she would be quieter and freer from observation 
and all sad associations. She hoped also to 
free herself from her remorseful thoughts by 
a change of scene. She therefore announced 
to her household that they were all to leave 
the Castle in two days, and she sent men to 
Bere to have the house in readiness. She 
removed thither accordingly, and Corfe Castle 
was entrusted to the care of a few servants 
only. 

The search for poor Edward's body was 
continued in all directions by the monks, who 
discovered it at last in a dismal, marshy place. 
Tradition says that a pillar of fire illumined the 
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spot. They placed it on a bier, and carried it 
reverently to Wareham, where it was put into 
a stone coffin, and buried quietly at night in 
the church, or rather in the wall, whence it 
could be removed, if necessary. It took so 
long for people to travel, that Dunstan had 
not yet arrived ; so another messenger was 
despatched to meet him on the road with the 
fresh news, while Hedda and Redwald still 
remained at Wareham to await his arrival. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 




HEN Dunstan came with his retinue, 
he had much to hear. Great were his 
grief and indignation at the recital of 
the sad tragedy. He had hardly patience to 
hear Hedda and the Abbot speak, and was 
strongly inclined to bestow a malediction on 
Elfrida, on the man who had thrust the dagger 
into Edward's back, on Corfe Castle, and even 
•on poor, innocent Ethelred. 

'After all,' he said, *he is the cause of it. 
Had Elfrida had no son, she would have allowed 
Edward to reign in peace. But I must see her/ 
continued he. 

'You will not be admitted,' /said Hedda, 
* she has given stringent orders to the guard on 
this head.' 
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*That may answer in your case,' said the 
Archbishop, *but I shall insist on entrance. 
She dare not refuse me ; and his eye looked so 
fierce that all present were not surprised at the 
exaggerated tales they had heard of his courage, 
even against evil spirits. 

' I shall go to-morrow morning to the Queen,* 
said he, * and force her to give up the name of 
the murderer, and if I find that she has had any 
hand in this most wicked act, she shall have no 

peace of mind for the rest of her life.* 

« 

Then turning to the Abbot, he requested 
him to take him to the church where his be- 
loved young Sovereign was placed. 

' Why did you not wait,' said he, * before you 
so covered him from sight ?' 

* Alas!' said the Abbot, 'the poor face was 
so disfigured by contact with the hard road, 
that it would have been only a heart-rending 
sight to you.' 

* Dear Edward !' soliloquised the Archbishop, 
* yours has been a short life and a sudden death, 
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but you are happy now, and at peace. No more 
conflicts, no more sorrows. And I .^ I suppose 
I must try and take the helm, and keep this 
kingdom in some kind of order, till a wiser head 
than mine can govern. But this is a sad, sad 
event for England. I foresee troubles.' 

The next morning, Dunstan, with his retinue, 
rode up to Corfe Castle. It was the month 
of April, a time when the fresh leaves are burst- 
ing out in a lovely green, and the birds are 
happy in the sunshine. The hills and the trees,, 
and even the wild flowers by the road-side, 
looked beautiful on this morning, while the 
lambs frisked about as if there were no sorrow 
anywhere. 

The Lesser Celandine, with glistening eyes, 
Begemmed the fields, as stars begem the skies ; 
The paler Primrose, clustering in the shade, 
Her beauty in profusion here displayed. 

But Dunstan rode on abstractedly. All the 
spring sights and sounds were lost on him, or if 
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he perceived them at all, it was only as con- 
nected with the life which had cruelly been cut 
short in its spring. When the Castle appeared 
in sight in the distance, he could scarcely forbear 
from uttering a wish that it might some day be 
in ruins, though he knew not then for certain 
that the deed had been committed there. After 
a time he reached the gates ; and on demanding 
to see the Queen, he was told that she and 
Ethelred had gone to Bere. 

Now it so happened that when the stable- 
man had heard of Edward's death, he was not 
only overcome with remorse, but was also terribly 
frightened as well for himself. The more he 
thought of the dastardly deed, the more he was 
astonished that he could ever have done it. 
'Twas in vain that he tried to comfort himself 
by remembering that he had only acted by the 
Queen's orders ; for now he was sore afraid 
that she would lay all the blame upon him and 
screen herself. 

* But I will be beforehand with her,* said the 

Q 
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man to himself. ' She has gone away to hide, 
and now I will speak the truth.' 

He made this resolution the night before 
Dunstan's arrival ; and so when he saw him, he 
ran up to him in great agitation, and requested 
a few words with him privately. 

* Unless it is very important business/ said 
Dunstan, *I cannot stay, for I must instantly 
go to the Queen.' 

' It is important,' said the man. ' It is about 
the late King.' 

'Ah!' said Dunstan, *can you throw any 
light on that matter?' 

* Indeed I can,' said he. * Will you bring 
your horse a little out of ear-shot, and I will 
tell you all?' 

Thereupon, he related the whole conversa- 
tion between the Queen and himself previous to 
Edward's arrival. 

' And,' said the man, * I am ready to kill 
myself now for the deed. For he looked such 
a noble fellow as he sat on his horse !' 
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Then Dunstan and his retinue were shown 
the very place where it had happened. 

' Indeed it was the Queen's doing/ said the 
man. ' Why should / kill the King V 

Dunstan looked at him very severely. 

* When men and women give wicked orders,* 
said he, 'orders contrary to the law of God, no 
one is bound to obey them. Do you not know 
the words, " Fear God, and honour the King ?" 
"'Fear God," comes first. Had you declined to 
obey in this instance, you might have lost your 
situation, or perhaps have been imprisoned, but 
God would have protected you.' 

The man hung his head, muttering that he 
was one of the Queen's servants, and thought 
he must obey her in everything ; then he slunk 
off by himself, determining to slip away the 
first opportunity he had to the sea ; for as the 
other servants would never let him alone, but 
were always blaming him for the murder, his 
life was becoming unbearable. 

Dunstan left the Castle and proceeded to 
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Bere ; where, having announced his name, he was 
admitted immediately. He was shown into an 
upper room by himself, and there for some little 
time he awaited the arrival of Elfrida. At last 
she made her appearance, and angry though he 
was, he was shocked to see the change in her. 
Dressed in black, with no ornaments, this would 
make some difference in one generally so 
brightly attired, but this was not the change 
which was most observable. The expression of 
her face was altered. It seemed given over to 
evil passions, and Dunstan could hardly take 
the hand she offered him. 

Elfrida was the first to open the conver- 
sation. 

'To what am I to ascribe the honour of 
this visit?' she said. *Are you come as a 
friend or as an enemy ? You have not hitherto 
behaved towards me in the character of the 
first, so I suppose you still retain that of the 
latter.' 

'Wretched Queen,' said Dunstan in stem 
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tones, * you are your own enemy. What have 
you done to the young King ?' 

* I ?' said she, with well feigned astonish- 
ment. 'Why do you ask me that ques- 
tion? Why should / do anything to hurt 
him?' 

* Think not to evade my question by asking 
others,* he retorted. * I know that he was killed 
hy your orders.' 

Elfrida turned pale, and trembled percep- 
tibly, but she commanded her voice sufficiently 
to say, * And what makes you say such wicked 
words as those, my Lord Archbishop ? Shorn 
of power though I am, I have still enough influ- 
ence left with most of the nobles to induce 
them to make you fly the country as you had 
to do in King Edwy's reign.* 

* Think not to frighten me by rash words, 
foolish lady,' he replied ; * one word from me^ 
and your life would hardly be safe. Take care 
what ypu do.' 

* And why should you speak so ?' she said. 
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* Have you found out who killed Edward ?* And 
she laughed incredulously. 

* Yes/ said Dunstan, * I have/ 
' Where ?' 

' At Corfe Castle.' 

* How V 

* The stable-man confessed all. And more 
than that, the monks have also discovered the 
poor body.' 

On hearing all this, and feeling sure that 
from henceforth she would be branded through-r 
out the whole of England as a murderous Queen, 
Elfrida's courage almost forsook her. She mut- 
tered to herself, — 

' Short-sighted that I was not to send that 
man far away before he had time to make such 
mischief ! ' Then aloud she said, — 

* I am willing to atone for my fault, if such 
It be.' 

* And is that the way to speak of a great 
crime?* said Dunstan. *Is it only a fault to 
have killed the King of England ?' 
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* You made him such/ said she, ' but he 
ought never to have been King ; Ethelred ought 
to have been chosen from the first ; but he will 
be King now ;* and a pecuh'ar smile flitted 
across her lips. 

Dunstan saw it, and was more enraged 
with her than ever. He cried out, — 

* Ethelred King ! not if I can help it' 
*Why, how are you to prevent it? there 

is no one else,' said she triumphantly. 

* We shall see,' was all he deigned to reply. 

* I go,' he continued, after an- awkward pause, 
*and i/it is necessary that Ethelred should be 
crowned, I will send some one to bring him to 
Kingston, but you had better not come to the 
coronation.' 

* And why not ?' asked she. 

* Edward had many staunch friends,' said he, 
' and they might be inclined to avenge his death.' 

Elfrida looked rather frightened, and added, 
' I shall at once erect some convents, to one of 
which I can retire, if necessary. No one will 
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touch me there. Meanwhile I shall remain in 
this quiet place. Excuse me, my Lord Arch- 
bishop, if I add that I think our present inter- 
view has lasted long enough.' So saying she 
opened a door near her, and left the room, with- 
out vouchsafing to say farewell. 

Dunstan waited a few minutes to see if she 
, would return, but finding himself still alone, he 
quietly walked out of the room by the door at 
which he had entered, went downstairs, and 
mounted his horse. But he was perplexed as to 
his plans. He had left Wareham in the morn- 
ing, and had ridden to Corfe Castle, a distance 
of four miles, then to Bere, ten miles in another 
direction. The Queen had left him so suddenly, 
that she had actually offered him no refresh- 
ment for himself and his retinue ! Here was a 
predicament ! There was nothing to do under 
the circumstances but to return to Wareham as 
soon as possible. Just as he had arrived at this 
conclusion, a messenger came to him from the 
Queen, saying that dinner had been prepared 
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for him in the dining-hall, but the Queen Hoped 
that he would excuse her from entertaining 
him herself, owing to her deep grief. 

So Dunstan and all his party dismounted 
from their horses and entered the house, where 
they found a very hospitable meal set out 
When the horses were sufficiently rested, they 
returned to Wareham, where Dunstan related to 
the worthy Abbot all that he had heard, and 
shocked him and the monks considerably by the 
recital. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

|HE next day Dunstan went to Wilton, 
and demanded permission of the 
Abbess, whose name was Wolfrida, to 
see Editha. This was readily granted, and the 
young girl soon came into the room. When 
she saw Dunstan, she was much agitated. 

* Have you come with any tidings of 
Edward ? * were her first words. 

* Yes, indeed I have,' said Dunstan. 

* Tell me, is he alive and well } Since he 
came here he has never been out of my 
thoughts, and seldom out of my prayers.' 

' God has heard your prayers, but in a 
different way to what you intended,' said he. 

* Is he safe ?' asked Editha anxiously. 

' God has taken him early in life away from 
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this wicked and troublous world, that he may 
be longer in Heaven, and his soul is alive and 
safe there^ 

* Oh ! what do you mean ?' said Editha. ' Is 
he dead ?' 

' Alas !' said Dunstan, taking the girl's hand 
tenderly between his own, * the form we loved 
so much is dead, and we shall never more see 
him as we used.' 

* Tell me all about it,' said Editha ; ' re- 
member I'm his sister, and have a right to 
know,' 

And Dunstan told her the sad narrative, 
which caused her tears to flow freely. 

When she was a little composed, Dunstan 
said that he had not yet declared to her the 
main object of his visit, which was to request 
her now to accept the crown, and be Queen of 
England. This announcement came like a 
shock to her. 

* Oh, no,' she said ; ' I should be most 
unsuitable. There are several reasons against 
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it Thipk first of all of my birth. You know- 
that my beautiful young mother, Wolfrida, now 
Abbess, was never married to King Edgar. 
That alone ought to be a sufficient objection. 
Then you must remember that I have been in 
this convent all my life, hardly seeing any one. 
What do I know of courts and courtiers ? My 
education has been in useful, household matters. 
I am most unfit to be the head of such a great 
nation as England/ 

* All you say is true enough,* said Dunstan, 
*but were you once Queen, your birth would 
be forgiven ; you would at any rate be acknow- 
ledged as Edgar's daughter. And then as to 
natural shyness, a few months at Court would 
soon wear that away. Besides, what are we to 
do ? There is positively no one else to choose 
but Ethelred, a boy of ten years old ! Surely 
he is not fit to govern.' 

' But you would be at hand to gfuide him,' 
said Editha. 

* And I could guide you,' said Dunstan. 
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' I would rather have any one over the kingdom 
than the son of that wicked woman !' And the 
Archbishop paced up and down the room, 
blaming himself audibly for allowing Edward 
to go out of his sight. \ But how could I tell 
that he would throw himself into the lion's 
den in this way?' he said. Then he seated 
himself again by Editha's side, and after a few 
moments of thought, said, — 

' I have been considering all your words,, 
and have come to the conclusion that you are 
right. I foresee that most of the nobles and 
their wives might object to your being Queen 
for the reasons you have stated, while others 
would much rather have a King of any age 
than a Queen at all. It must be so, and how- 
ever unwillingly, I shall have to crown Ethelred. 
I will try and remember that he is the good 
Edgar's son as well as Elfrida's. Perhaps he 
may have some virtues. But his mother shall 
not live with him to influence him.' 

Then Dunstan took his leave of Editha, and 
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returned to Wareham, whence he sent Hedda 
with a sufficient retinue to escort Ethelred to 
Kingston. Again there was a council of nobles, 
to whom Dunstan related all the particulars of 
Edward's murder; and so, amidst indignation 
and anger on one side, and secret triumph on 
the other, it was decided that, young as he 
was, Ethelred should be King. The ceremony 
was not an imposing one. It took place on 
the Sunday fortnight after Easter, 979, and 
Dunstan had to perform it,* though much 
against his will ; for he, in a prophetic spirit, 
denounced on Ethelred and the kingdom the 
wrath and indignation of Almighty God in these 
following words : * Because,' saith he, * thou 
hast aspired to the crown by the death of thy 
brother, whom thy mother hath murdered, 
therefore hear the word of the Lord : The 
sword shall not depart from thy house, but shall 
furiously rage all the days of thy life ; killing 
of thy seed, until such time as thy kingdom 

• Note 15. 
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shall be given to a people, whose customs 
and language the nation thou now governest 
knoweth not Neither shall thy sin, the sin of 
thy mother, and the sin of those men who were 
executors of her wicked designs, be expiated, 
but by a long and most severe vengeance.'* 

• Prince's Worthies ofDevon^ p. 483. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

[S soon as possible after the murder, 
messengers from Elfrida were des- 
patched to Alfere with the news, but 
locomotion of all kinds was so slow in those 
days, that it was long before he heard of it. 
It was a relief to his mind to feel that he had 
been prevented from carrying out his wicked 
plans ; and when he heard of Ethelred's coro- 
nation and Elfrida's remorse, he resolved to 
have Edward's body removed to a place more 
suitable than Wareham. 

While there for a year, it was visited 
by all the people for many miles round. It 
is said to have worked miracles, but at this 
distance of time it is most natural to believe 
that some stories were made up. However, 
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Edward soon began to be spoken of as * The 
Martyr/ and the expressions used about Elfrida 
were very condemnatory of her conduct, for she 
was * execrated by the whole nation.' Her 
servants were glad enough to throw all the 
blame upon their mistress, and there were many 
persons who said how great had been the 
virtues of the poor victim, and what a good 
King had been sacrificed. So the tomb was 
frequented more than ever. 

At last it was decided that the remains 
should be removed to Shaftesbury, where there 
was an Abbey founded by King Alfred. This 
Abbey depended in some way on Corfe Castle, 
and therefore Elfrida thought that the body 
should rest there. She signified her wishes to 
Alfere, who came immediately. At this time 
she was beginning to feel the keen stings of 
remorse. Doubtless she had heard of Dunstan's 
solemn prophetic words. Now she vainly wished 
that the horrid past could be obliterated from her 
memory. Oh! that the dreadful act could be 

R 
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undone ! Alfere paid her a visit, when she con- 
fided to him her wish to build two convents, 
one at Amesbury in Wiltshire,* and one at 
Whorwel in Hampshire. 

* To one of these I shall retire,' said she, 
* and shall hope by fasts and mortifications to 
wipe out my sin/ 

Alfere tried to encourage her in this deter- 
mination, but he was a sorry comforter. Elfrida 
announced her intention of attending the 
funeral, and Alfere promised to let her know 
the arrangements in good time. 

He then went to Wilton and saw the 
Abbess, who arranged to come with her nuns 
and perform the obsequies. About midnight 
before the day on which the funeral was to 
take place, a singular thing happened. It is 
said that a strange cloud appeared all over 
England, being first seen of the colour of blood, 
then of fire, and then like a rainbow of various 
colours. Was it a good or bad omen? Most 

* Note 16. 
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people were frightened who saw it. However, 
the next morning was fine, and Wareham was 
crowded with sorrowing people. Many had a 
last look at the stone coffin, and then the body 
was reverently taken out, the monks dressed 
it in new clothes, and placed it on a bier to 
await the arrival of the friends. 

Dunstan had already come, accompanied by 
Hedda, Redwald, and many more nobles. But 
where was Elfrida? Why did not she come 
as she had promised } There were no signs of 
her ! She had earnestly wished to attend the 
funeral, intending to ask pardon in the church 
for her crime, but when she had mounted her 
horse, the animal ran backwards ! No effort 
of hers could induce him to move forwards. 
* Bring me another horse,* she cried. 
This was done, with the same result. At 
last, when a third horse behaved in the same 
extraordinary way, she declared she would go 
on foot ! But her feet also failed her, and in 
despair, and taking all these hindrances as signs 
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from Heaven against her, she burst into tears, 
and committed all the arrangements into the 
charge of Alfere,* who had agreed to accom- 
pany her. 

So he galloped off, and overtook the pro- 
cession before it had proceeded far on its 
journey. At Shaftesbury it was met by the 
Abbess Wolfrida and her nuns, who were there 
in readiness, and the funeral was conducted by 
Dunstan, who grieved as if he had lost a son.-f- 

It may not be amiss here to introduce an 
extract from the Saxon Chronicle. * Men mur- 
dered him (King Edward), but God has mag- 
nified him. He was in life an earthly King ; he 
is now after death a heavenly saint. Him 
would not his earthly relations avenge, but his 
heavenly Father has avenged him amply. The 
earthly homicides would wipe out his memory 
from the earth, but the avenger above has 
spread his memory abroad in heaven and in 

* Note 17. » 

t The tomb is on the north side of the principal altar. 
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earth. Those who would not bow before his 
living body, now bow on their knees to his dead 
bones. Now we may conclude that the wisdom 
of men, and their meditations, and their coun- 
sels, are as nought against the appointment of 
God.' 
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CHAPTER XX. 

iHE end of Elfrida was as follows. She 
lived at Bere in strict retirement until 
the convent at Whorwel, a place near 
Andover, in Hampshire, was built. There she 
removed, and shut herself up, seeing no one. 
She passed her days in self-mortifications, and 
her n^hts in discomfort She had little crosses 
worked upon her dress, to keep off, as she said,. 
the evil spirits, but they could not keep out the 
evil thoughts of her heart She wore a hair> 
cloth next her sldn, and slept at night on the 
ground without a pillow. Miserable indeed she 
%\'as, but not more miserable than she deserved 
to be. Never was she free from racking 
thoughts, which wore her out at last 

We are not told how long she lived at 
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Whorwel, but she died there. Her body, how- 
ever, was taken to Tavistock, and was buried 
in the Abbey which had been built by her fa- 
ther. The tomb is still to be seen there. 

It is not our purpose' to follow closely the 
doings of Ethelred. Suffice it to say that a 
series of disasters happened to the country 
during his reign. The Danes, taking advantage 
of the circumstance that they had no longer the 
strong Edgar with whom to deal, began to 
make incursions. In 981, seven Danish ships 
came, full of pirates, and destroyed South- 
ampton. * They plundered the town, and either 
killed or carried away the townsmen prisoners.' 
* These were the first that had invaded England 
for sixty years.' The same year Norwegian 
pirates spoiled the province of Chester. * The 
Danish pirates also went on to Cornwall, and 
burnt the Church and Monastery of St. Petroc,* 
while another army landed in West Wales. 

The same year the Danes landed in Dorset- 
shire, and spoiled the Isle of Portland. All 
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these calamities happened near the coast ; but 
what was quite as terrible a misfortune was, 
that the same year ' London was miserably 
destroyed by fire!' 

Had Dunstan really been inspired with the 
gift of prophecy? Ethelred acquired the nick- 
name of * The Unready ' from never being able 
to cope with the enemies on all sides of him ; 
and it was a long time before England again 
enjoyed the blessing of so quiet a reign as 
that of 'Edgar the Peaceable.' 



NOTES. 



1. Ordeals were in use amongst the Anglo-Saxons, 
and were principally either of fire or water. One by 
fire consisted in the accused having to walk between 
nine red-hot plough-shares, which were laid at un- 
equal distances, with bare feet and with his eyes 
bound. Another ordeal by fire was for the accused 
to hold a red-hot iron in his hand ; if he was not 
burnt, he was acquitted. The ordeal by water was 
either to set the accused before a vessel of boiling 
water, into which he was to plunge his naked arm, to 
see if it was scalded or not ; or to * thrust him into 
deep water, where if he struggled in the least, he 
was accounted guilty, but if he remained on the top 
without motion, he was innocent.' Another curious 
ordeal, which is interesting as showing the size of 
books in those days, was that of weighing the accused 
against the Church Bible ; if he outweighed it, he 
was innocent. 

2. 'The Minstrels were an order of men in the 
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middle ages, who subsisted by the arts of poetry and 
music/ and sang to the harp verses composed by them- 
selves or others. They also appear to have accom- 
panied their songs with mimicry and action. These 
arts rendered them extremely popular and acceptable 
in this and all the neighbouring countries, where no 
high scene of festivity was esteemed complete that 
was not set off with the exercise of their talents. 
The head and beard were shaved, and they some- 
times assisted at divine service. They were dis- 
tinguished by the tonsure, which was one of the 
inferior marks of the clerical character. We have 
innumerable particulars of the good cheer and great 
rewards given to the minstrels in many of the 
convents. One instance deserves particular mention. 
Two itinerant priests, on a supposition of their 
being minstrels, gained admittance ; but the cellarer, 
sacrist, and others of the brethren, who had hoped 
to have been entertained with their diverting arts, 
&c., when they found them to be only two indigent 
ecclesiastics, who could only administer spiritual 
consolation, and were consequently disappointed of 
their mirth, beat them and turned them out of the 
monastery.' (T. Warton, p. 92.) This passage fur- 
nishes an additional proof that a minstrel might by 
his dress or appearance be mistaken for an eccle- 
siastic' (Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, Notes 
on the Essay ^ p. xxL liv. and Iv.) 
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3. ' Edgar had three fleets : the Eastern, Northern, 
and Western; each consisted of 1200 ships, the whole 
number 3600. After Easter every year he went on 
board the fleet stationed on the east coast, and sailing 
west, he scoured all the channels, looked into every 
creek and bay, from the Thames mouth to the Land's 
End in Cornwall ; then, quitting these ships, he went 
on board the Western fleet, with which, steering his 
course to the northward, he did the like, not only on 
the English and Scotch coasts, but also on those of 
Ireland and the Hebrides, which lie between them 
and Britain : then, meeting the northern fleet, he 
sailed in it to the Thames mouth. Thus surrounding 
the island every summer, he rendered any invasion 
impracticable, kept his sailors in continual exercise, 
and effectually asserted his sovereignty over the sea.' 
(Campbell's Naval History,) 

4. King Edgar built more than thirty Benedictine 
convents. 

5. Dunstan was always pretending to work miracles 
or to see them. *At one of the councils held at 
Winchester, the majority being against the monks, 
they would have infallibly lost their cause, if, on a 
sudden, a crucifix that hung aloft in the room, had 
not pronounced these words in an audible voice : " It 
shan't be done, it shan't be done ; you have decided 
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the matter well hitherto, and would be to blame to 
change." Anglia Sacra,^ One historian fixes this 
anecdote at a later date. 

6. It may be interesting to the reader to have 
the words of Ethelwold*s appeal to Elfrida, and her 
soliloquy afterwards, as related in Prince's Worthies 
of Deoofiy p. 482. 

* As the richest xliamond,' said he, * rough and 
uncut, yields neither sparkle nor esteem ; and gold, 
unbumished, gives no better lustre than base brass ; 
so beauty and feature, clad in mean array, is, or 
slightly looked at, or wholly imregarded ; so true is 
the adagy of old, that cloth is the man, and man is 
the wretch. To prevent, therefore, the thing I fear, 
and is like to prove my present mine, and thy future 
shame ; conceal thy great beauty from King Edgar's 
eye, and give him entertainment in thy meanest 
attire.' 

Elfnda's soliloquy was as follows : 

' Hath my beauty,' thought she, * been courted of 
a king, and by the mouth of fame compared with 
Helen's, and must it now be hid ? Must I falsify and 
belie nature's bounty, mine own value, and all men's 
reports, only to save his credit, who hath impaired 
mine, and belied my worth? And must I needs 
befoul myself to his only fair fool, that hath delight- 
fully kept me from the seat and state of a queen ? 
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However he may answer it to the King his master, 
to me the injury is beyond repair; who thus hath 
bubbled me with a coronet, instead of a crown, and 
made me a subject, who ere this should have been a 
sovereign. It can be no blame in me to make the 
most of nature's largesses and art's accomplishments, 
when I falsify no trust, only with the sun (to which 
he is pleased to liken me), show the beams, which, 
do what I can, will not be hid, nor at this time shall 
be, be the event what will' 

7. As young ladies of the present day might think 
it strange that Elfrida should wear diamonds, pearls, 
and rubies all at once, and not have a set of each, 
the following extract is introduced from Prince's 
Worthies of Devon : * Elfrida displayed her hair, and 
powdered it with diamonds, pearls and rubies on her 
neck, rich jewels in her ears, and all other ornaments 
agreeable.' 

8. Tavistock Abbey was begun by Earl Orgar in 
961, and finished after his death in 981. It was 
burnt in 997, 

9. The remains of the Roman city, Uriconium, or 
Wroxeter, are about five miles from Shrewsbury, and 
are still to be seen. There is a strong wall standing, 
three feet thick, and several relics worthy the attention 
of the visitor. 
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10. There is a great difference between historians 
as to the place where Ethelwold was killed. Some 
say it happened in the forest of Wherwell in Hamp- 
shire, most likely basing the assumption on the fact 
that Elfrida afterwards built a convent there, and that 
she died there. Others say that he was killed in 
Harwood forest in Northumberland; while Prince 
very positively asserts that ' Ethelwold was pierced by 
an arrow or javelin at a place in Dartmoor Forest, 
called Wilverley, since Warlwood,* and that the hunt 
was in Dartmoor Forest. 

11. Were, or Price. 'Any one might murder, 
another of what rank soever, provided he was able 
and willing to pay the ' were ' or price, according to 
the rank of the person slain, and his * wite,* the legal 
valuation of his life. This valuation varied. The 
price of the king's life was 30,000 Thrimsas, or about 
1000/.' (See Bigland's History , vol. i.) 

12. There is a tradition that King Arthur was 
buried at Glastonbury. 'Matthew Paris and other 
later chroniclers pretend that the stone coffin con- 
taining the body of King Arthur was found at 
Glastonbury in the year 1191, and they say that it 
was identified by the inscription, Hie jacet inclytus 
Britonum rex Arthurus, in insula Avalonis sepultus.' 
(^History of King Arthur^ by Thomas Wright.) 
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' The very first step into the antiquities of Glaston 
is a plunge into contradiction and confusion. . . . 
There are minds, however, to whom this species of 
investigation is not without its charms : who love to 
try their strength in sifting contradictions, reconciling 
discrepancies, and bringing into light, and reducing 
to fair proportions, events, actions, and characters, 
which time had long consigned to darkness and 
oblivion.' (Warner's History of Glastonbury,^ 

* Attached to the north-eastern pier, and running 
at right angles with it, are seen the remains of two 
chapels, said to be those of St. Edgar and St. Mary.* 
i^Ihid.) 

*In the new chapel a very fair tombe of King 
Edgar, copper gilt.' {Ibid,) 

13. * There is reason for concluding that a castle 
existed at Corfe in the reign of King Alfred. What- 
ever may have been the size or construction of this 
castle in the days of King Alfred, it was greatly 
extended and embellished under the directions of 
the magnificent King Edgar. This splendid monarch 
procured from Italy workmen to instruct and aid the 
native artisans. . . Edgar bequeathed the castle to 
Elfrida as a dowry mansion.' {Story of Corfe Castle, 
by Right. Hon. George Bankes.) 

It was finished in 976, the year after Edgar's 
death. It was remarkable for the strength and thick- 
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ness of its walls and the number of its towers. The 
visitor to its ruins must be struck with the massive 
remains which exist even now. 

14. Edgar fell in love with a novice named 
Wolfrida, and carried her oflf from, the convent at 
Wilton. She was the mother of Editha, and became 
Abbess of Wilton, as her daughter was afterwards. 

15. The stone on which the Saxon kings stood 
to be crowned is still in the market place at Kingston 
in Surrey, surrounded by a railing. 

16. Amesbury, Wiltshire. It is said, that after 
King Arthur's death, his widowed Queen Guinevere 
retired to Amesbury, * where there was a well-known 
and ancient abbey of nuns of the Benedictine order. '^ 
Histories of England say that Elfrida built the 
convent at Amesbury; so possibly the original one 
was in ruins. 

< 

17. Alfere died a miserable death the year fol- 
lowing. 



